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SUMMER MASTER CLASS 


MAURICE DUMESNIL 


NOTED FRENCH PIANIST 
at the 


KANSAS CITY—HORNER CONSERVATORY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SIX WEEKS—June 10 to July 20 
FIRST MASTER CLASS IN AMERICA 


Course includes Eighteen Classes and Six Private Lessons 


Jacques Thibaud says: 
“T consider Dumesnil one of the great pianists of the world. He is a great colorist 
musician. It was a rare pleasure to hear such a fine program so wonderfull 
played. The French and Spanish numbers were perfectly delightful.” 

C. Saint-Saens 
“I was delighted to play with you my Scherzo and Variations, and it was a feat 
to attain such precision in public without rehearsal.” 

Cl. Debussy— 
“Play always the Images with the beautiful, soft and sensitive touch of yesterday 
It was perfect. Come back next week to go over the other pieces.” 


SEND FOR LIST OF WORKS TO BE COVERED IN CLASS 


Address Registrar—KANSAS CITY-HORNER CONSERVATORY 
3000 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 











Michigan State Institute of Music and Allied Arts 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East Lansing, Michigan 


> 
A limited number of singers and auditors will be accepted by 


LOUIS GRAVEURE 


for a five weeks Master Class beginning July 15th. Mr. Graveure will 
also give Demonstration Lectures of three hours duration four times 
weekly. 


LEWIS RICHARDS 


will also accept a limited number of pupils over the same period for 
work in piano and harpischord. 


For full information address 


THE MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


East Lansing, Michigan 
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HAT is going to matter in music a hundred years from 
today?-—Or a thousand? Ernest Newman ventures to 
suggest a musical menu of today in which future genera- 

tions may be interested. And for the benefit of the gramaphone com- 

panies he lists some unusual samples of music he would like to see 

recorded for our great-grandchildren. His article, “Canning a 

Century,” begins on page 9. “ © And in this issue, too, Hiram 

Motherwell, formerly music correspondent in Rome for the Chicago 

Daily News and at present editor of the Theatre Guild Magazine, 

compares “fresh” music of yesterday with the “canned” variety of 

today. And in that comparison, beginning on page 13, he asks, ‘Shall 

Sally Take Lessons?” “© © In our next issue Mr. Motherwell 

announces loudly that if he can but make the laws of a nation he 

doesn’t care who makes its songs. You may or may not agree with 


him—at least you will want to know why he feels that way. 
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“LA MUSIQUE MODERNE” 


From the Painting by GUILLAUME 
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CANNING A CENTURY 


ADVICE TO THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANIES THAT MIGHT BENEFIT 
THE GREAT UNBORN 


B y Ernest Newman 


N AN article written some years back I deplored 
the fact that the gramophone was not invented a 
few hundred or a few thousand years ago. My 
mouth waters at the thought of some of the 

famous sounds that we might be able to turn on now 
whenever we liked if only Edison had had the sense 
to be born a few centuries before the Christian era— 
the song of the Sirens, for example, or the crash of 
the tumbling walls of Jericho, or the noise made by 
the Roman Empire when it fell, or Julius Caesar 
spouting “Veni, vidi,”’ or that famous communication 
of the monkey to the parrot! 

Our posterity ought to be better off than we are 
in this respect; what with the gramophone and the 
film we should be able to provide them with quite a 
comprehensive picture of the world as it is now. The 
great difficulty is for us to know just who and what 
in the world of today will be of supreme interest to 
the world of three or four hundred years hence. Some 
of the gramophone companies are already trying to 
provide for the future; but whether the future will 
be filled with gratitude to them for their forethought 
I should not like to say. From information that has 
just been supplied to the English Press, it appears that 
sundry copper matrices, “‘enclosed in hermetically- 
sealed brass containers suitably inscribed,’’ have been 
stored in absolute security at the British Museum, 
so that the voices recorded on them may be ‘“‘preserved 
for all time in the national archives.”’ 

A most commendable idea: but whose are the voices 
thus to be preserved? Of musicians, Caruso, Tetraz- 
zini, Melba and Chaliapine; of other people, the King, 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 
Lord Roberts, Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton, The Earl of Oxford and Asquith, Mr. Winston 


Churchhill, Mr. W. F. Massey (Prime Minister of 
New Zealand), Sir Herbert Tree and Mr. Lewis 
Waller. And what I should like to know is—How 


many of these men and women are going to be of the 
slightest interest to a generation as far removed from 
them in time as we are from Moses or Hannibal? They 
may, it is true, in that distant future day have the 
interest of anything antique, merely because it ts 
antique. The spade of some labourer or other, dig- 
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ging the foundations of a new warehouse on the banks 
of the Thames, turns up a human skull—no doubt 
that of one of the Roman soldiers who garrisoned 
Westminster eighteen centuries or so ago. We do not 
known who the fellow was; he may have been the 
least efficient soldier in the regiment, so inefficient that 
his general was often heard to exclaim, at the sight 
of him, ‘“Thank God we have a navy!’ But all that 
does not matter now. The skull of that soldier, 
though it is even emptier now than it was when 
he was alive, is of more interest to us than the man 
next door. And so it may quite possibly turn out 
that two thousand years hence the voice of an 
archbishop proceeding from a gramophone cabinet 
may attract more listeners than all the archbishops 
in the world, preaching simultaneously, could do 
now. 


the same, the gramophone companies ought 


LI 
A to be guided by some better principle than this in 
their choice of subject for recording for the benefit of 
posterity. What they should do is to fix for all time 
not so much the big noises of the present day as some 
of the relatively small noises that are sure to be of his- 
torical value to the student of music. After all, one 
singer is very much like another: there will be as 
many Melbas and Tetrazzinis in the future as there 
have been in the past, and five hundred years hence 
it will matter as little whether the ancient voice emerg- 
ing from the record is that of Tetrazzini or that of 
Melba as it matters to us whether the Roman soldier 
whose skull was dug up the other day was known to 
his associates as Caius or Antonio. But there are 
significant things in 
music that, once gone, 
are gone beyond recall; 
and these are the things 
that some one or other 
ought to see about re- 
cording before it is too 
late. 

Think of the hun- 
dred points in connec- 
tion with the music of 
the past that could have 








been settled once for all had the gramophone been 
invented some two thousand five hundred years ago, 
and all the wrangling we should have been spared 
about them! We should have known just what Greek 
music sounded like. The latest researches into plain- 
song make it fairly clear that what was sung in the 
churches in the fifth century was a very different 
thing from what was sung in the churches in the 
twelfth, because when the later system of notation 
came in there was no way of recording in it either 
the chromatics of the earlier plainsong or the flexibility 
of its rhythm. A gramophone record or two would 
have settled this problem for us. A gramophone 
record or two of clavier performances in the eighteenth 
century would have shown us precisely how Bach 
played the ornaments. With the help of the gramo- 
phone we should now know what it was in the voice 
and the style of the male soprano that made the con- 
temporaries of Handel rave about him as they did. 
To come nearer to our own day, a few records of the 
singing of a Rubini, a Duprez, or a Pasta would help 
us to understand what today is a baffling mystery to 
us—-why intelligent opera-goers of that time preferred 
a melody embellished with fioriture to the same 
melody sung as the composer had written it. Again, 
there must have been something more in a Spontini 
or a Meyerbeer than we can see in him, or our grand- 
fathers, who had at least as much sense as the aver- 
age man of today has, would not have admired him so 
greatly. What that something was we shall never 
know now: it may have been something in the way 
of singing and playing this music. A gramophone 
record or two would have made it clear to us. 


N OW I suggest that the gramophone companies 
ought to take expert advice, and from time to 
time record for posterity certain musical manifestations 
that are so purely characteristic of our own time that 
they are bound to pass away, leaving nothing behind 
them that will be any guide to the future historian of 
music. Already we are regretting that we have no 
records of the very earliest jazz, with its improvised 
parts. It is no use trying to reconstruct this now, for 





whatever the jazz musicians would now do in this line 
would be unconsciously colored by the later evolution 
of jazz. The thing I mean is probably gone beyond re- 
call. Yet I venture to think that a few authentic 
records of that early jazz, along with some records of 
a choral performance of about A. D. 1300, would be 
extremely instructive. We should probably find that 
the improvised polyphony of jazz had, mutatis mu- 
tandis, a good many points of similarity with the 
improvised vocal polyphony that drove conservative 
listeners crazy in the fourteenth century. The same 
phenomena keep recurring in musical history under 
slightly different forms in one century after another; 
and the writing of musical history would be a much 
easier thing than it is at present if we had all the 
necessary material ready to our hand in the form of 
contemporary records. 


VERY musician can see how sorry is our plight 
today through the gramophone not having been 
invented a score of centuries or so ago. There is no 
need for future generations to be in the same plight if 
only we will do a little serious thinking now. We have 
the gramophone, and we ought to make a systematic 
attempt to provide posterity with all the documents it 
is likely to need in order to understand the musical 
developments of our time. I am not talking paradox, 
but sober sense, when I say that along with the record- 
ing of the best things of the present day there ought 
to be records made and kept of the worst things: for 
while these are quite as characteristic of our civiliza- 
tion as the best are, they are bound to pass away more 
quickly. We ought already to have seen to it that 
there was a complete set of records showing jazz in 
all its stages; it is rapidly dying out, in Europe at 
any rate, and in a comparatively little while it will 
be no more. It is true that we have innumerable 
récords of jazz, but we have no such historical set 
of records as I have in mind. There are other aberra- 
tions in the music of our time that ought to be re- 
corded for future generations before it is too late; 
but I leave it to my readers to decide each for himself 
what these are. 
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Silverhair, Goldenhbair, 

Sleep, now sleep; 
The sun is drowned 

Where the sea is deep— 
The sea is deep 

Where the sun is drowned; 
Silverhair, Goldenhair, 

Sleep, sleep sound. 





Silverhair, Goldenhair, 
Sleep with me; 

The moon is shattered 
Into the sea— 

The sea is shattered 
Under the moon; 
Silverhair, Goldenhair, 
Sleep, sleep soon. 


—Maxwell Anderson 
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its intensely urban preoccupation. Instead of a Beethoven, 

a Schubert, a Wagner, or a Debussy, drawing spiritual 
sustenance from fields and forests and brooks and hills, we have a 
Honegger, a Carpenter, or a Respighi, discoursing of locomotives, 
skyscrapers, and the fountains and pageants of Imperial Rome. 
Apparently the average contemporary composer is strictly a city 
feller. =: < Even when our music is not specifically urban, 
our talk about it is—steel, concrete, and modern Babylons, jazz 
bands, the whirr of machinery, the sweat of the toilers, and similar 
interesting phenomena of man’s community existence. All this 
makes modern art seem very modern and exciting and close to us. 
| wonder whether, perhaps, it isn’t a bit too close. As our times 
become remote there is danger that the music that deliberately 
sought to express them will seem very remote indeed. = 
Trees and mountains and thunderstorms do not change much 
from age to age. But machinery and other man-made improve- 
ments do. The external phenomena of any civilization are not, 
in the long run, very important. Frank Moore Colby once wrote: 
‘In books it is not the progress that is exciting; it is the person you 
are progressing with. ‘Modernity’ is an accidental quality, having 
no more to do with their essential worth than the day of the 
month on which they were printed.” = «= He spoke of books, 
but his words apply with equal aptness to music. A good many 
contemporary composers are much too conscious of their con- 
temporaneousness for their own good. Art is not a branch of 
millinery. Music is neither up-to-date nor old-fashioned, and no 
musician can deliberately express his own time, except insofar as 
he is himself an expression of that time. Composers ought to 
compose, and leave it to others to worry about what their com- 
positions signify. Many of our young men are so busy trying to 
express the spirit of the age that they forget to express themselves. 
They take too much on their shoulders. ‘‘Fill an author with a 
titanic theme,”’ remarks the incomparable Colby, “‘and you do not 
make him titanic; you often merely burst him.” 


() NE striking thing about much modern program-music is 


DEEMS TAYLOR. 
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THE DANCE 
FROM THE 
MODERN ANGLE 


Andreas Pavley, premiere danseur 
etoile of the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet, whose romantic subjects are 
satirized by his distinctly modern 
istic idiom. 

























Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi, shown 
here in their ‘“‘Dance of the Master of Ceremon 
ies," a modernistic interpretation of China 
came from Germany to interpret trolley cars 
factories, automobiles and skyscrapers to Amer 
icans. Their kinetic plastomimics were an echo 
of machine-made life which, even if shocking to 
our American ego, marked them as_ superb 
virtuosi 


A jazz episode from the modernistic 
ballet of Felicia Sorel and M. Senia 
Glueck, one of the most interesting of 
the season's dance efforts to prove that 
life is just too terrible. 








Pictures by Maurice Goldberg 
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SHALL SALLY TAKE LESSONS? 






THE OLD PROBLEM RESTATED IN AN AGE OF MECHANICAL MUSIC 
By Hiram Motherwell 


Illustrations by Wesley Morse 


HESE random thoughts on one of the most 

distressing of pedagogical problems must be 

prefaced with an astounding statement. ‘The 
stacement will sound so extraordinary that many 
readers will question my veracity and read no further. 
Nevertheless, to establish a proper perspective for the 
understanding of our problem, it must be asserted 
that: 

There was a time in this country when if you 
wanted to hear music you had to sing it or play it 
yourself. In fact, I can remember that time, or almost 
remember it, and my hair is not gray nor are my foot- 
steps feeble. 

There really was a time when the mechanical re- 
production or transmission of music was unknown, 
or known only as a curious toy. In our town a few 
families possessed a ‘“‘music box,” an elaborate and 
costly contrivance which could play six brief pieces in 
fixed rotation; and occasionally a ‘“‘grind-organ’ 
wheeled past the house, the monkey taking the ap- 
plause as weil as the pennies away from ‘The Blue 
Danube.” 


Literally, for 


long periods, that —_ —_— 





was all the music 
we had which we 
ourselves did not 
make. The disc 
machine and the 
pianola had not 
yet penetrated 
among us. ‘The 
large orchestras 
were not yet going 
on tours among 
the smaller cities. 
Not oftener than 
twice a year did 
singers Or pianists 

of the first rank | 
visit us for an | 


Under these circumstances, the problem of whether 
or not Sally should ‘‘take piano” was in large meas- 
ure a social one. Unless your daughter, or at least 
the daughter of one of your friends ‘took piano,’ 
music was virtually barred from your home and your 
life. 

The social arguments in favor of music lessons 
seemed rather compelling. First, music “‘kept the 
young people at home.’ (Parents were actually still 
trying to achieve that in those days.) Second it was 
vaguely supposed, or pretended, that the boy friends 
would be lured and charmed by the cadences of Mozart 
and that desirable proposals would result. And third. 
a little music would “‘make the house more cheery.”’ 

Well, the young people did stay home, or rather 
had their parties in each other's houses. But those 
were the days when they couldn't have gone out eve- 
nings anyway without their parents’ consent, and [ 
doubt whether music had much to do with it. That 
any suitor ever proposed, or even asked permission to 
call again, as a result of hearing the young lady play 
a sonata, is an assertion for which no scrap of evi- 
dence has ever yet 
been adduced 








What happened as 
| the parents secretly 
foresaw all the 
time, was that the 
daughter would 
learn to play 
Sousa’s two-steps 
and college songs, 
which were good 
for a noisey half 
hour at any party. 
But the musician 
generally lost out; 
| for when it came 
time for dancing 
she was elected to 
play, and missed 





evening, and then all the fun. In- 
only after a pro- deed, for this rea- 
tracted ballyhoo, son, the playing 
, he c > of IT WAS VAGUELY SUPPOSED, OR PRETENDED, THAT THE BOY FRIENDS f the pi . 

in the course oO WOULD BE LURED AND CHARMED BY THE CADENCES OF MOZART AND OF the piano came 
which all the THAT DESIRABLE PROPOSALS WOULD RESULT to be regarded as 


bankers of the 

town were bludgeoned into making a pledge to the 
guarantee fund. Our first regular experience of what 
we called classical music came when a huge mechanical 
organ (I believe it was grandly named the Symphoni- 
um or the Orchestrion) was installed in the amuse- 
ment park, featuring the “Poet and Peasant’’ over- 


ture. 
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a wall-flower's oc- 
cupation, and was rather scorned by those girls who 
considered themselves pretty enough to attract atten- 
tion without the aid of music. 

Whether the daughter's playing brought cheeriness 
into the home is debatable. That it brought a good 
deal of agony during practise hours is certain. I doubt 
whether one out of five of these students progressed 
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to the point where the pieces learned gave any pleas- 
ure, and whether more than one out of fifty gave 
enough pleasure to outweigh the moral and nervous 
distress to the family of practise hours. 

Nevertheless, our parents and grandparents contin- 
ued to cherish a touching belief in the desirability of 
having music in the home, and many a music teacher. 
the results of 


essence of self-expression. To discipline one’s muscles 
and nervous response, to set oneself stunts and 
conquer them, to discover the latent possibilities in 
arms and legs and fingers and bring them to conscious- 
ness,—such is the true expression of the only self 
which has any reality for the child, his own body. 
And the learning of music is, in this sense, one of the 

most admirable 





whose instruction 
were deplorable, 
managed to earn a 
meagre competence 
by trading on this 
belief. ' 

How the ques- 
tion would finally | 
have been decided | 
will never be | 
known. For of | 
course the pianola | 
and the phono- 
graph, and _ later 
the radio, com- 
pletely |§ smashed 
the social argu- 
ments in favor of 
Sally's music les- 






















forms of self-ex- 
pression, provided 
it represents partly 
self-discipline and 
not merely disci- 
pline imposed. 
And of course, 
the ability to 
make one’s own 
music is one of the 
most direct aids to 
the enjoyment of 
music in general. 
It has often been 





said (although 
falsely, I think) 
that you can 
never understand 


any art unless you 





























by pressing a but- 

ton, there is no need for the whole family to be tor- 
tured by repetitions of Czerny. For a while, the Old 
Guard held its ground with the argument that 
mechanical music could never be the same as music 
produced by the human hand or voice. But with the 
astonishing improvement in mechanical devices, this 
last argument evaporated. 

It is clear that with all the social arguments for 
music-study demolished, the terms of the question are 
today completely altered. There is now no earthly 
reason why Sally should take piano unless she wants 
to, and wants to rather badly. 

But if any native desire is there, the arguments in 
favor of her gratifying it are as strong as ever—no, 
stronger. To listen to music, however good, is not 
the same thing as playing it or singing it yourself. 
The two activities are distinct in their nature and in 
the quality of pleasure which they afford. You might 
almost say that they have no relation to one another, 
save for the coincidence that both have music as their 
subject-matter. 

The particular sort of pleasure which one gets from 
making one’s own music is that of achieving some- 
thing, training one’s abilities, of demonstrating 
one’s powers; it is not primarily the pleasure 
of hearing the music one plays. Nor is it 
even the pleasure of ‘‘self-expression’’ in 
the sense of working off emotional 
steam. The executant’s pleasure is 
mainly a mechanical pleasure. 
But—as you know, having 
read pedagogical theories— 
such pleasure is the very 





















sons. Obviously | practice it in some 
when you can rHE PIANOLA, THE PHONOGRAPH, AND LATER THE RADIO COM degree yourself. In 
PLETELY SMASHED THE SOCIAL ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF SALLY’S ; 

To y s ) ; : = : ‘< y - > > s 
have any sort of TAKING LESSONS .... BOY FRIENDS WERE RETTER LURED BY any case, there is 
music you want O-LAY-LEE-LAY-LO FROM THE MUSIC BOX THAN BY MOZART no room for the 


argument that the 
present perfection and diffusion of excellent music-re- 
production and transmission machines makes it 
superfluous for any save would-be professionals to 
study music. 


NDEED, I should like to know if there are not ac- 
tually more Sallies taking music lessons today than 
there were thirty or forty years ago, and this not in 
spite of but as a direct consequence of the abundance 
of mechanical music. I do not know whether any 
comparative census of music teachers and pupils has 
been taken, but I should lay my wager on an in- 
crease. In the old days, the daughter who showed 
any aptitude whatever for fingering the keyboard was 
spotted like the fatted calf to be sacrificed for the en- 
tertainment of the family. Having only the slightest 
acquaintance with music to convince her of the pleas- 
ures that awaited her, she usually suffered agonies in 
practising, and even worse in trying to be conscientious 
about practising. Ihe teacher, required to show re- 
sults if she was to retain her pupil, aimed at the rela- 
tively easy brilliance of ‘““The Maiden’s Prayer,’ or 
broke her pupil's young wrists on the Polonaise Milt- 
taire. The result was little sound technique and 
even less appreciation of what good music is. 
‘Today, when we literally have harps in the 
air, I fancy the number of children who 
discover a genuine impulse to sing and 
play well is notably larger. For 
them, modern mechanical music 
is no substitute for the real 
thing, but a stimulant and a 
promise. 
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Drawing by Julius Zirinsky 


MISCHA ELMAN 


Who goes abroad shortly to “play around” in Europe — meaning a concert tour 
through Scandinavia, Germany, Italy, France, Holland and England 
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WAGNERIAN MAGIC AT THE METROPOLITAN 


A backstage view of the transformation scene in the last act of “Lohengrin.” The 
swan is awaiting the signal to disappear beneath the waters of the Scheldt, 
with Elsa’s little brother all ready to emerge in his stead. 
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WAGNER. AND COMMONSENSE 


A PLEA FOR THE GOOD OLD DAYS WHEN A SWORD WAS A SWORD AND 
BAYREUTH HAD NO “TRADITIONS” 


By Herbert F. Peyser 


HERE are two things I long wistfully to see 
54 before I disintegrate into my component chem- 

icals. One is a performance of ‘“‘Lohengrin’”’ 
in which Elsa’s mystic champion shall win a victory 
for God, virtue and the hand of a young woman 
with nerves, by means of a good, old-fashioned 
physical impact. The other—likewise operatic—is 
a performance of ‘Tristan’ in which that hysterical 
lady’s-maid of high degree, Brangaene, shall exchange 
her love and death beverages at 


of Wagnerian stage directions. Lohengrin and Telra- 
mund, committed to the ordeal by battle which, by 
its outcome is to make known the judgment of heaven 
on a rather troublesome point of fact behave, nowa- 
days, most amazingly. They shove each other 
around the stage for a few moments, at the end of 
which the knight of the swan suddenly points with 
his sword toward the starry spaces (or, perhaps, in- 
clines it at an angle of forty-five degrees) whereupon 

his foe (several feet away) is 





a time and in a way that per- 
mits novices and subscribers to 
gather from the testimony of 
the naked eye just what the 
agitated creature is about. Sure- 
ly these desires ought not to lay 
me open to charges of greed, 
extortion or all unreason. But 
as the years bring my graying 
hairs and faltering steps nearer 
the family vault it looks as if 
I might more profitably ask 
Henry Ford to finance me a trip 
to Paris or beg the Juilliard 
foundation to provide my next 
ticket for Bayreuth. 

Right here and now let me 
protest that I am not lifting up 
my voice in exclusive ululation 
against our harried Metropol- 
itan. If the Broadway taber- 
nacle is inordinately praised for 





Asleep 


Pale are your eyelids 
Covering your eyes 
As white buds, sleeping 

Till the sun shall rise. 


When you are sleeping, 
All youth seems to be 
Lying there with you, 


Smiling up at me. 


seen to topple and fall prone. 
Did he slip or was he pushed? 
What, anyhow, does it all por- 
tend? Echo answers ‘““What?”’ 
Wagner ordered the whole thing 
differently, if printed words can 
be taken to mean anything. 
The directions in the score read 
as follows: ‘They raise their 
shields and draw their swords 

They commence the fight, 
Lohengrin attacking. here, 
with a mighty stroke, Lohen- 
grin fells Frederick Fred- 
erick attempts to recover him- 
self, staggers a few paces back- 
wards and falls to the ground.” 


Plainly, no trick or mystery 
about what Wagner had in 
—Roland Young. mind. 


In my salad days of opera- 
going the battle used to be car- 








some things it is burdened with 

altogether too much disparagement for others. Oj 
course, I feel like howling when I see some of the 
current Metropolitan ‘‘Lohengrins,’’ but I have more 
than once felt like committing arson and even fouler 
crimes on witnessing the “‘Lohengrins’’ of the Paris 
Opera or those exhibited for cash in Berlin, Dres- 
den or Vienna. Munich offered last summer a 
gorgeously restudied and ‘“‘purified’’ “‘Lohengrin’’— 
but that is another story. My point is that when it 
comes to carrying out a couple of highly essential 
Wagnerian episodes the stage managements of prac- 
tically all contemporary opera houses have gone astray 
—not “‘every one in its own way’ but every one in 
pretty much the same way. And, as with the weather, 
nothing is done about it. 

At one time or another folks have discussed the 
matter of the Lohengrin-Telramund one-round com- 
bat in print, with much heat and excellent logic. Be 
all that as it may things are just about where they 
were before Wagnerian ‘“‘tradition’’ usurped the place 
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ried out according to these rules. 
Sometimes Lohengrin hit Telramund in gingerly or 
apologetic fashion, but at least he hit him. About 
twenty years ago what we may call the ‘mystery 
method”’ came into play. 


| ODAY the way of Richard Wagner is as good 

as forgotten. I believe it was Cosima Wagner 
who invented the other at a time when the Festspiel- 
haus exported ‘‘traditions’’ by the carload. Cosima, 
it appears, decided that the stainless knight ought 
really to conquer his antagonist “‘by the power of the 
Holy Grail’’—possibly a more exalted and efficacious 
means than a resounding thwack! But just how audi- 
ences were supposed to grasp this I do not know. Nor 
do I see how Cosima or anybody else got around the 
imputation of magic, to which this invisible means of 
conquest must obviously expose the victor, thus lend- 
ing a wholly unintended warrant to the intimations of 
sorcery with which Ortrud and Telramund assail 
Elsa's champion in the later scenes. 
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There is consolation of a kind in knowing that 
this preposterous ‘‘tradition,’’ though wickedly in- 
grained in operatic routine, never achieves the drama- 
tic purpose its inventor designed it to fill. People in- 
variably wonder at it or—worse still—they laugh. 
And laughter kills. ‘The consequences are similar in 
the companion scene of the third act where Lohengrin 
oftener than not fells his would be assailant with a 
plastic threat instead of a disemboweling thrust. 
We hear no end of talk about the “impossibility” 
of various Wagnerian stage demands. But, surely, 


no stage director can plead mechanical difficulties to 
And when it comes to 


justify this ludicrous business. 
Brangaene and her 
manipulations of a 
well-stocked travel- 
ing pharmacopeia 
there is even less 
possibility of enter- 
taining excuses of 
the sort. If oper- 
atic audiences now- 
adays can form any 
notion of what 
Brangaene is driv- 
ing at, what with 
her grubbing and 
fumbling in a size- 
able medicine chest, 
it is only because 
they have a fairly 
intimate knowledge 
of their “Tristan” 
libretto. 

All the same, it 
is a strange circum- 
stance that Wagner 
left no written di- 
rection as to the 
precise moment at 
which Isolde’s tir- 
ing-woman should 
substitute for the 
drink of death the 
potion of love 
which precipitates 
the tragedy. One 
finds it hard to be- 
lieve that he trusted 
the intelligence of 








Once in a while this 
potion business is planned and executed with a reason- 
able degree of plausibility and judgment. I remember 


the singer or stage director. 


that in other years Brangaenes like Edyth Walker and 
Louise Homer proceeded with a calculated certainty 
of effect. Even during the past opera season Julia 
Claussen at the Metropolitan and a young woman 
who appeared in the solitary ‘“Tristan’’ of the Ger- 
man company at the Manhattan came close to realiz- 
ing the composer's manifest purpose. But ninety- 
nine times in a hundred the thing is hopelessly 
botched. 

The underlying reason is that average singer de- 
lays too long in ex- 
ecuting this essen- 
tial bit of action. 
Any one who care- 
fully considers the 
score and construes 
the psychology of 
the scene at the 
point where Isolde, 
resolved on present 
oblivion for herself 
and the knight she 
vainly loves, com- 
mands the dis- 
traught_ Bran- 
gaene to pour out 
the fatal potion— 
any such a one will 
recognize that the 
crucial act ought to 
be consummated 
somewhere within 
the limits of ten 
measures. Follow- 
ing her words to 
Tristan, ‘Nun lass 


uns Suehne trin- 
ken” Isolde turns 
to her trembling 


woman and, with 
imperious gestures, 
orders her to make 
ready the cup. The 
mute supplication 
of the latter en- 
counters from Is- 
olde only a more 


the ordinary singer COSIMA WAGNER “WHO DECIDED THAT THE STAINLESS violent command. 
in this highly im- KNIGHT OUGHT REALLY TO CONQUER HIS ANTAGONIST ‘BY THE The stage direction 
POWER OF THE HOLY GRAIL’” 


portant matter. 
The likelier explanation is simply another of those 
slips of the pen or accidental oversight which ac- 
count for so many minor discrepancies in Wagner's 
scores and poems (and which probably explain for 
something like a hundred textual variants in ‘‘Die 
Meistersinger’’ alone). Felix Mottl, who annotated 
many of the Wagnerian operas almost from bar to 
bar with helpful directions regarding gestures, pos- 
tures and details of action, incredibly enough omitted 
the guiding clue in this situation. Thus he fails us 
at a place where a word might have made a rough 
place plain and straightened the devious. 

It follows that the solution must rest squarely on 
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here contains Wag- 
ners only injunction with respect to Brangaene’s 
duty: ‘“‘Brangaene laesst sich zur Bereitung des 
Trankes an’’—‘‘Brangaene sets about preparing the 
draught.” Suddenly the voices of the crew burst upon 
the tense scene fraught with irresistible menace. The 
ship has made port, the sails are being furled. 

The terrible certainty apprizes Brangaene that what 
she does she must needs do instantly. Here, then, 
is the moment for that change of the phials to which 
the counsel of desperation drives her. At this minute, 


she has the spectators’ attention focussed full on her 
and her acts. 


Let the singer tarry but a few bars 
(Continued on page 62) 
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AN ITALIAN VIL 

LAGE—THE PROP. 

ERTIES OF “PAG- 
LIACCI” 


THE STUFF THAT GLAMOR’S 
MADE OF 


Behind the Scenes at the Chicago Civic Opera 


BUSY FINGERS REPAIRING COSTUMES IN THE WARDROBE 
ROOM 


THE ARMORER AT WORK FASHIONING 
HELMETS 
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A 
INEW 
HARP 


The harp that once 
through Tara's halls 
has given up the ghost 
to the modernists, and 
its golden glory has 
been replaced by a 
frame of curly maple 
Called the  Salzedo 
model, it was vizual 
ized by Carlos Salzedo 
as a more fitting in 
strument for the music 
modernists are writing 
for the harp. Witold 
Gordon designed it to 
suit Mr Salzedo’s 
vision, and Lyon and 
Healy did the rest. The 
only attempt at decor 
ation are the five silver 
lines on either side of 
the sounding board 
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ORCHESTRAL MASTER WORKS 


By Lawrence Gilman 


7 


NO. XVIII—SYMPHONY NO. 6 (“PATHETIC”), IN B MINOR, OP. 74 


P. I. TCHAIKOVSKY 


Copyright, 1929, 
ODESTE TCHAIKOVSKY, in his life of 
his illustrious brother, tells us that Peter 
Ilich’s life ‘moved in spiral convolutions. At 

every turn his way seemed to lie through the same 

spiritual phases. ‘The alternations of light and shade 
succeeded each other with a corresponding regularity. 

. The year 1893 opened with a period of serene 
content, for which the creation of his Sixth or so- 
called Pathetic Symphony was mainly accountable. 
The composition of this work seems to have been 
an act of exorcism, whereby he cast out all the dark 
spirits which had possessed him in the preceding 
years.” 

The first reference to this Symphony occurs in a 
letter from Tchaikovsky to his brother Anatol, written 
from Klin, February 22, 1893. ‘This was the last 
year of Tchaikovsky's life—he was to live but nine 
months longer. ‘“‘I am now wholly occupied,’’ he 
wrote, ‘“‘with the new work—a symphony, and it is 
hard for me to tear myself away from it. I believe 
it comes into existence as the best of all my works.” 
The next day he wrote at greater length to Vladimir 
Davidoff : 

“TI must tell you how happy I am about my work. 
As you know, I destroyed a symphony which I had 
partly composed and orchestrated in the autumn. I 
did wisely, for it contained little that was really fine 
—an empty pattern of sounds without any inspira- 
tion. Just as I was starting on my journey [the visit 
to Paris in December, 1892] the idea came to me for 
a new symphony—this time with a programme, but a 
programme of a kind which should be an enigma to 
all—let them guess it who can! The work will be 
entitled ‘A Programme Symphony’ (No. 6). This 
programme is wholly subjective. During my journey, 
while composing it in my mind, I wept bitterly. Now 
I am home again, I have settled down to sketch out 
the work, and it goes with such ardor that in less than 
four days I have completed the first movement, while 
the rest of the symphony is clearly outlined in my 
head. There will be much that is novel in this work 
as regards form. For instance, the finale will not be 
a boisterous Allegro, but an Adagio of considerable 
dimensions. You can imagine what joy I feel in the 
conviction that my day is not yet over, and that I 
may still accomplish much. Perhaps I may be mis- 
taken, but it does not seem likely. Do not speak of 
this to anyone but Modeste.”’ 

~ * * 

Five weeks later (March 31) he has got as far as 
the completion of sketches for the Scherzo and the 
Finale. This symphony, he writes confidently to 
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Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, “‘I shall certainly not destroy!”’ 
In the following June we find him in London, under- 
going the receipt of a degree from Cambridge Uni- 
versity and “‘oppressed with loneliness and nostalgia.” 
His letters home reflect his misery at this time. To 
Davidoff, his nephew, to whom the Pathetique is dedi- 
cated, he writes: ‘Is it not strange that of my own 
free will I have elected to undergo this torture? What 
fiend can have suggested it to me? Several times 
during my journey yesterday | resolved to throw the 
whole thing up and turn tail. . . . Yesterday I suffered 
so much that I could neither sleep nor eat, which is 
very unusual for me. I suffer not only from torments 
which cannot be put into words (there is one place 
in my new symphony—the Sixth—where they seem 
to me adequately expressed), but from a dislike of 
strangers, and an indefinable terror—though of what, 
the devil only knows!”’ 

‘An indefinable terror’! 
phony full of it? 


Is not the Sixth Sym- 


To his brother Modeste he wrote: ‘“What a num 
ber of people I see, and how tired I get! In the morn- 
ing | suffer a great deal from depression. . . . I have 
but one thought: to get it all over. . This is an 
infernal life. Not a moment's peace: perpetual agi- 
tation, dread, homesickness, fatigue.”’ 

Dread, terror—always those two pursuing demons. 
Dread of what, terror of what? Only the unimagi- 
native and the eupeptic will ask that question. 

* « * 

The proceedings at Cambridge began on June 12th 
with a concert comprising works by the five composers 
who were to receive degrees—Grieg, Saint-Saéns, 
Boito, Max Bruch, and Tchaikovsky. The Sym- 
phonic poem, Francesca da Rimini, represented Tchai- 
kovsky, who conducted it himself. The next day the 
doctors-to-be assembled in the Arts School, robed in 
their scarlet and white—though the Maharajah of 
Bohonager, who also was to be made happy by a 
degree, was permitted to retain his cloth-of-gold tur- 
ban and his diamond necklace. The next day 
Tchaikovsky left for Paris, whence he wrote to 
Konradi that while in Cambridge, ‘‘in conse- 
quence of my perculiar temperament, I tor- 
mented and worried myself to fiddle- 
strings.” 

The late Vernon Blackburn 
recollected having seen him after 
this occasion: “I remember 
noting, he wrote, ‘‘the 
strangely pathetic look 
with which he seemed 











to regard humanity—that humanity of which he was 
so soon to take a last farewell.”’ 

Tchaikovsky arrived home to find that the shadow 
of death had begun to darken his path. . His old 
friends, Karl Albrecht and Count Vassilieff-Shilov- 
sky, were taken; Apukhtin lay dying in Petersburg, 
and Zviereff was desperately ill in Moscow. Yet Mo- 
deste notes that Peter Ilich bore all this bad news 
quietly—that he was “‘as serene 





As regards the score and parts, I cannot put them in 
order before the first performance, which takes place 
in Petersburg on October 16th (28th)... . On my 
word of honor, never in my life have I felt such self- 
satisfaction, such pride, such happiness, as in the con- 
sciousness that I am really the creator of this beauti- 
ful work.” 
Six weeks later his opinion of the new Symphony 
was still unchanged. ‘‘Without 





and cheerful as at any period in [- 
his existence.”’ 
* * a | 

In August we find him en- 
grossed with his new score. ‘‘I 
am up to my ears in the Sym- 
phony,’ he wrote Modeste on 
August 3rd; “‘the further I go, 
the more difficult the orchestra- 
tion becomes. ‘I wenty years ago 
I would have rushed it through 
without a second thought, and 
it would have turned out all 
right. [‘“Twenty years ago’’ he 
was composing his symphonic 
poem The Tempest; the six 
piano pieces of Op. 21: the in- 
cidental music to Ostrovsky’s 
Snow-Maiden (the subject that 
later attracted Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov); the F major quartet, Op. 
22.) Now I am turning coward, 
and have lost my self-confidence. 
I have been sitting all day over 
two pages, yet they will not come 
out as | wish. In spite of this, the 
work makes progress, and I 
would not have accomplished so 
much anywhere else but at 


Russia, on May 


a lawyer. 





| burg Conservatory, 


graduated in 1865. 


home.”’ | teacher of harmony under N. Rubinstein at 





TCHAIKOVSKY 


IOTR ILICH 
|? born in the Government of 


7, 1840, and died at 
St. Petersburg on November 6, 1893. This 
great master of his period first trained as 
Later he became the pupil of 
Kundinger Zaremba and the new St. Peters- 
from which he 


exaggeration, I have put my 

whole soul into this work,’’ he 

wrote to the Grand Duke Can- 

stantine Constantinovich on 

October 3rd. 
aS * * 

On October 19th Tchaikovsky 
left Klin to attend the memorial 
service of his friend Zviereff at 
Moscow and then to go on to 
|| Petersburg. ‘‘As the train passed 
| the village of Frolovskoe,”’ re- 
| lates Modeste, ‘‘He pointed to the 


churchyard, remarking to his 
fellow travelers: ‘I shall _ be 
buried there, and people will 


| point out my grave as they go 
by.’ He repeated this wish to be 
buried at Frolovskoe while talk- 
ing to Taneieff at the memorial 
service. Beyond these two refer- 
ences to his death, prompted no 
doubt by the sad ceremony with 
which he was _ preoccupied, 
Tchaikovsky does not appear to 
have shown any symptoms of 
depression or foreboding.” In- 
deed, he told Kashkin at this 
time that he ‘‘never felt better or 
happier in his life.’’ Speaking of 


was 


Viatka 


was 


In 1866-77 he was 


To Davidoff he wrote twelve 
days later: ‘““The Symphony 
which I intended to dedicate to 
you —although I have now 
changed my mind*—is progress- 
ing. Iam very well pleased with 
its contents, but not quite so so 
satisfied with the orchestration. 
It does not realize my dreams. 
To me it will seem quite natural, 
and not in the least astonishing, 
if this Symphony meets with 
abuse, or scant appreciation at 
first. I certainly regard it as 
quite the best—and especially the 
‘most sincere’—of all my works. 


I love it as I never loved any one of my musical off- 





| the Moscow Conservatory and also critic 


| works, 


for the ‘‘Russky Viedomosty,” reporting 
for this paper the first Bayreuth Festival. 
In 1887 he began to appear as conductor 
of his own works, at first in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, and from 1888 throughout 
In 1891 he 


connection with the 


northern and western Europe. 
visited 
dedication of Carnegie Hall. 

The 
shown to best advantage in his orchestral 
sym- 

His 


mostly on Russian sub- 


America in 


high qualities of his genius are 
particularly his symphonies, 
phonic poems, suites and overtures. 
numerous operas, 
jects, are little known outside of his native 


| land 








from their lack of enthusiasm. 


the Sixth Symphony, he declared 
that “he had no doubt as to the 
first three movements,”’ but that 
the last was ‘‘still a problem,” 
and that perhaps, after the per- 
formance in Petersburg, he 
would destroy the Finale and re- 
place it by another. 
Tchaikovsky arrived in St. 
Petersburg October 22nd, and 
began rehearsals of the new Sym- 
phony for the premiére of the 
28th. He was depressed because 
it seemed to make no impression 
on the players, and he feared lest 
the performance might suffer 
Yet even the indif- 





spring.” 

From Klin (the little country house in the woods 
near Moscow where he composed the music), Tchai- 
kovsky wrote on August 24th that the orchestration 
of the Symphony was finished. ‘I have made the 
arrangement for four-hands myself, and must play 
it through, so I have asked the youngest Konius to 
come here in order that we may try it over together. 


*A merely playful threat, because his nephew had neglected to 
answer his letters. 
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ference of the orchestra did not shake his confidence 
in the work; he still insisted that the Symphony 
was ‘‘the best thing I ever composed or ever shall 
compose.” 

The Symphony was performed for the first time 
anywhere on October 28th (1893), at a concert of 
the Imperial Russian Musical Soeiety in St. Peters- 
burg. Tchaikovsky conducted. It is remarkable, 
in view of the history of the work—which for almost 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ASSAYING THE NEW YORK SEASON 


ENJOYMENT AS A CRITICAL TOUCHSTONE OF ITS VALUES 


By Irving Weil 


UNNING one’s thoughts backward over the 
season of music just past, as we did the other 
day for the purposes of this review, brought 

to mind perhaps a dozen notable afternoons or eve- 
nings in the concert halls and two or three at the 
opera. That didn’t seem very much to get out of 
seven months at the listening-post, which means, of 
course, attendance at something very close to two 
hundred performances of orchestral and chamber 
music and recitals by singers, pianists and violinists. 
But we have observed that every season looks peculiar- 
ly meagre in retrospect, and whilst the latest one may 
have seemed somewhat more so than others, prin- 
cipally because of certain newly arisen conditions in 
the orchestral situation in New York, we doubt that 
it has been really abnormally below the average. 
A dozen or so noteworthy musical experiences— 
the sort that either because of extraordinary beauty 
and skill of performance or simply the intelligent 
performance of an un- 
usually interesting pro- 
gramme, stay firmly 
and fondly in the 
memory—a dozen such 
certainly form a poor 
percentage of all the 
music-making that fills 
a season. The small- 
ness of the figure is in 
itself a pregnant com- 
mentary; it sets forth 
with unmistakable 
point the stubborn fu- 
tility or the wrong- 
headed mediocrity of 
so much of the practice 
of the art of music that 


everyone is forced to 
listen to. But here, we 
suppose, natural laws 


are as wasteful of indi- 
vidual effort (to say 
nothing of patience) as 
they are in every other 
department of life, 


THAT 
. THE KIND OF 


HOLDS ITS 
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“WE FOUND MORE ENJOYMENT, MORE OF T 

AUTHENTIC I 
 * EVOCATION OF MUSIC T 3 
CANTLY BELONGS TO OUR OWN DAY, IN THE ORCHESTRAL 
PERFORMANCES OF LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI AND HIS PHILA- 
DELPHIA ORCHESTRA THAN IN 


whether high or low in the biological scale. Nature 
requires, for example, that the fishes lay a few millions 
of eggs apiece (when they are lady fishes), in order 
that a few thousands may survive; and with mankind, 
at any rate when it comes to the matter of his art, 
he seems also to be a poor fish who must put up with 
a thousand nonenties for every authentic talent that 
he develops. 

To certify that there were but a scant dozen or so 
of musical evenings that appeared to be worth re- 
membering—or, in any case, that we do remember 
—we spent an afternoon going over the actual records 
of the season. It proved a wry excursion through 
the collection of newspaper clippings. Here were 


names of singers, pianists, what-not, that we had al- 
ready almost completely forgotten; titles of songs, 
pieces of music, ancient novelties recently dug up by 
enthusiastic moles, or matters written no later than 
five years ago—all 


requiring considerable 
effort to recall that we 
had actually heard 
them, much less what 
they were like. And 
the upshot of the whole 
of the little investiga- 
tion was merely to vin- 
dicate the appositeness 
of the memories that we 
had begun with. 

Out of these, there- 
fore, we purpose setting 
forth a summary of the 
season in terms, not so 
much of accomplish- 
ment on the part of 
performers, as of enjoy- 
ment on the part of the 
critical listener. Of 
course, the two things 
were naturally often 
completely superim- 
posed, great perform- 
ance inducing the ut- 
most in pleasurable ab- 
sorption; but occasion- 


already 





Soo 


AND LEGIT 





THOSE OF ANYONE ELSE.” 














ally the variant of intelligent and questing choice of 
music interposed its own special interest. 

Taking everything into account, we believe that 
we found more enjoyment, more of the pleasure that 
holds its authentic and legitimate thrill, and more, too, 
of the kind of evocation of music that significantly 
belongs to our own day, in the orchestral perform- 
ances of Leopold Stokowski and his Philadelphia Or- 
chestra than in those of anyone else. And we believe 
his audiences did, if they happened also to hear any 
number of the others. The 
creation of this sort of 
intimately combined intel- 
lectual and emotional sat- 
isfaction seems to us to be 
immensely important, for 
it is splendidly destructive 
of one of the worst tradi- 
tions that the listener gen- 
erally carries with him to 
concerts—the belief that 
hearing music must be a 
species of solemn and pon- 
derous rite. It is that 
which accounts for the 
sluggish and usually bored 
attitude of audiences, and 
anything that really im- 
presses them with the 1il- 
luminating fact that they 
can really have an exciting 
time at a concert appears 
to us to be of supreme 
moment. 


MR. STOKOWSKI'S 
five concerts in New 
York at the beginning and 
the end of the season were 
all of them excitingly in- 
teresting, but the one that, 
on the whole, remains 
most memorable (for the 
combination of both nov- 
elty and worth in its pro- 
gram as well as for its per- 
formance), was his Car- 
negie Hall evening on No- 
vember 27 last. 

(In setting down this 
and, presently, other programs of outstanding con- 
certs and recitals, we shall follow the original printed 
lists, with their absurd, inconsistent and often glar- 
ingly incorrect mixture of French, German and Italian 
with English, not because we quail at the job of 
straightening them out through sensible translation, 
but in the hope that the absurdity and inconsistency 
may be brought home to someone or other and pos- 
sibly win a few converts to the general use of English 
for titles, instead of the customary hash.) 

The Stokowski program in question follows: 


UNMATCHED 
OF MOZART 


“HIS 
THE MUSIC 


Suite No. 2, in B minor Bach 
Prelude in E flat from ‘‘The Well-Tempered Clavier’’. . Bach 
Toccata and fugue in D minor Bach 


Danses Africaines Villa-Lobos 
Hercule et les Centaures Yves de la Casiniére 
Prelude and finale from ‘“Tristan and Isolde” Wagner 
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It will be observed that the only music on this 
program customarily part of what is known as the 
standard orchestral repertoire is the Bach suite and the 
‘“Tristan’’ prelude and finale, and even the former 
does not often engage conductors hereabouts. ‘The 
Bach prelude and the toccata and fugue are Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s own transcriptions, the prelude being a new 
one. In its simple but exquisite orchestral form, it 
is a piece of beauty subtly searching in its touch on 
the emotions, whilst the toccata and fugue carry over 
into the orchestra Bach's 
grand manner, the music 
stirring about in_ the 
depths of mystic feeling. 
Hector Villa-Lobos, a 
Brazilian Jew, turned out 
something of ingenious 
and convincing savagery 
in his reproduction of folk 
rhythms of the blend of 
Negro and Indian that ex- 
ists in South America. 
And Monsieur Yves de la 
Casiniére, a mysterious 
person said to be a Russian 
living in Paris who has 
adopted this charming 
French name, has _ fash- 
ioned a symphonic poem 
remarkable for its modern- 
ist leanings and brilliant 
orchestration in this ‘‘Her- 
cules and the Centaurs.”’ 
The mystery of Monsieur 
Casiniére has been so im- 


penetrable that no one 
but Mr. Stokowski him- 
self is possessed of his 


secret-—which gives rise to 
rather vigorous suspicions 
that the conductor may re- 
cently have discovered, at 
the least, a long lost little 
brother who is an aston- 
ishingly good composer. 
The performance of the 
above program was of a 
sort that combined force 
and finish in a way that 
we found nowhere during 
the past season in just such apt proportion and appli- 
cation except from Mr. Stokowski and his orchestra. 

It must not be supposed from this, of course, that 
we are underrating the great contribution of Arturo 
Toscanini to the season during his weeks at the head 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. There, 
was, especially, something not to be forgotten about 
his conducting at the first and the last of these 
concerts—his unmatched revelation of some of the 
music of Mozart at the one and of Wagner at the 
other. But Mr. Toscanini's choice of programs was 
often disappointing and his adventures with certain 
special kinds of music left one unconvinced. More 
and more he has come to regard all music as either a 
completely lyric or a completely dramatic utterance, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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LUCREZIA BORI AS “MANON LESCAUT” 


“She made this pathetic little cheat who never existed . . . a creature in the round 
. . . by far the best singing on the Metropolitan stage this season.” 
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and there is much that 
neither of these interpre- 
tative classifications fits. 
So, in listening to one or 
another of his programs, 
there always arose some 
reservation, in spite of 
the man’s incontestable 
genius. 

Turning from orches- 
tral music to the opera, 
the finest thing of the 
season at the Metropoli- 
tan, to our mind, was 
the revival of Massenet’s 
“‘Manon.”” Of the new 
works produced, Richard 
Strauss’ ““The Egyptian 
Helen,’’ Ottorino Respi- 
ghis “The Sunken 
Bell,’ and Ildebrando 
Pizzetti’s ‘“‘Fra Gherar- 
do,” for one weighty reason or another 
Strauss’ case, for all of them), are pretty well doomed. 
Their liberettos alone would be enough to kill them. 
The fourth novelty, Ernest Krenek’s “Johnny Leads 
the Dance,’’ would, we imagine, have been as suc- 
cessful here as it has been abroad if the Metropolitan 
had not badly muffed it; and at that it has had con- 
siderable popularity, for it is a saucily attractive piece 
of musical farce. 

But the production of ‘““Manon’’ was a sensitively 
brilliant re-animation of the opera’s charmingly ro- 
mantic allure. This was chiefly the effect of Miss 
Lucrezia Bori’s rich and subtly pertinent acting and 
singing. She made this 
pathetic cheat who never 
really existed anywhere 
except in the Abbé Prev- 
vost’s sentimental imagi- 
nation, a creature in the 


(and in 
















. NOT SO MUCH FOR 
THE ORIGINALITY OF HIS 
PROGRAMS AS FOR THE 


EXQUISITE BALANCE BE- 
TWEEN INTELLIGENCE 
AND EMOTION IN_ HIS 


PLAYING.” 
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“CHIEFLY FOR THE 
FRESHNESS OF HIS 
CHOICE OF MUSIC IN 
ADDITION TO HIS INTER- 

PRETATION OF IT.” 


round, and her story be- 
came emotionally affect- 
ing. It was by far both 
the best acting and the 
best singing on the Met- 
ropolitan stage this sea- 
son. And the rest of 
the production was in 
the same key as Miss 
Bori’s art, so far as it 
could be brought to such 
an accord. 

Beyond the opera, the most interesting singing that 
we heard during the past seven months was that of 
Sigrid Onegin, the Swedish contralto. At the second 
of her two recitals, on February 3, she was at the 
top of her form. Hers is a voice of magnificent 
quality and great range; and she floods a song with 
it when that is what it needs, or she will refine its 
potentialities to a velvety delicacy if its content de- 
mands that sort of treatment. Both humor and fancy 
as well as a profound depth of feeling lie naturally 
within her moving powers of interpretation. It was 
thoroughly within the tradition of the grand manner 
that she presented the following unusually well chosen 
program for a song recital: 

Die Himmel ruehmen; Ich liebe dich; Der Kuss 

Slumber song to one condemned to death; 

Elderbush (Trepak).. Russian Folksongs 


Beethoven 


Swedish Shephard’s Song Isaak Berg 
Norwegian Shepherd's Call Osterdahlen 
Der heilige Franziskus; Der Totentanz; 

Walpurgisnacht ... Loewe 
Nobles seigneurs, from ‘“‘Les Huguenots’ Meyerbeer 
Bolero Arditi 


There was much chamber music—more than the 
season before—and most of it was well played. The 
Flonzaley Quartet brought its career to an end with 
its twenty-fifth anniversary and possibly on that ac- 
count kept pretty closely to the best known items of 
the repertoire. Its concerts, therefore, whilst as fine 
as they have been for many years, were none of them 
quite as intensely interesting as one given by the Pro- 
Arte Quartet of Brussels on one of the evenings of 
the Beethoven Association. This was about as simple, 
programmatically speaking, as anything could well 
be. It consisted merely of the B-flat quartet of Bee- 
thoven, the opus 130, and the Franck quintet in 
which Elly Ney played the piano. 

What made this evening notable, aside from the 
purity of the performance, its depth and vitality of 
understanding, was the fact that the Beethoven work, 
for the first time in as long as we can remember, was 
played with its original conclusion of the ‘Great 
Fugue,’’ which Beethoven was persuaded, just before 
he died, to publish separately, substituting a new end- 
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ing to the quartet. But it was now to be felt that 
Beethoven's first idea was unerringly the right one: 
the music became enormously clearer in intent, in 
significance, presented with its proper climax—this 
unique fugue, as personal, as subjective an expression 
as there is in music. And that was illuminatingly in- 
teresting. 

‘The several special concerts of new music that have 
taken place since October disclosed less of moment 
this year than in some time; indeed, a very large per- 
centage of all the new music brought forward was of 
little worth. Our most engaging experience occurred 
at one of the evenings arranged by Aaron Copland 
and Roger Sessions—on December 30. It introduced 
two pieces of music that were thoroughly interesting, 
which is an excellent average on such occasions. One 
of the two was a sonatina by a young Russian, Niko- 
lai Lopatnikoff, who has been living in Germany for 
some years. He and his music are distinctly promis- 
ing, for the sonatina, besides disclosing its own 
quality, also revealed his personality to some extent. 
It made one sense a shy and yet eager talent, obscur- 
ing its sentiment and its reticence behind a nervous 
vitality of modernist excitement. The other piece 
was the second string quartet of George Antheil, the 
young American whose musical escapades heretofore 
have given him rather a bad name. His quartet shows 
him still to be the New Jersey playboy, but it is not 
a freak and it made one believe that there is real stuff 
in him if he ever manages to sit on himself a bit, or 
someone else is able to do the job for him. 

The pianists and the violinists, this year as every 
other, continued to chase one another round and 
round and round the worn old repertoire—particu- 
larly the pianists—and whilst the superb performances 
of a Rachmaninoff, a Hofmann, a Bauer or a Kreisler 
were still superb, there was scarcely anything strik- 
ingly new about them. The most stimulating 
pianists to us were Walter Gieseking and George Cope- 
land; the one, not so much for the originality of his 
programs as for the exquisite balance between intelli- 
gence and emotion 
in his playing, 
and the other 
chiefly for the 
freshness of his 
choice of music in 
addition to his 
gifted interpreta- 
tion of it. 

The best of 
Mr. Copeland's 
several programs 
was this: 
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er “HIS DAY AT 
CARNEGIE HALL THE 
ONE FIDDLER’S AF- 
TERNOON THAT RE 
MAINS MOST CON 
SPICUOUS IN OUR 
MEMORY.” 
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Adagio 
Gavotte . , 
Pastorale-Capriccio 


Italian concert (first movement) 


Rigaudon 
Gnossienne 





“BOTH HUMOR AND 
FANCY AS WELL AS 
A PROFOUND DEPTH 
OF FEELING LIE 
NATURALLY WITHIN 
HER MOVING POW- 
PRS OF INTERPRE 
TATION.” 


Grazioli 
Arne 
Scarlatti 
Bach 
Ravel 
Satie 


Minstrels; Reflects dans l'eau; Danse de Puck: 


La cathedrale engloutie 
Tarantella scura 
Cants magic, No. 5 
Canto Flamenco 
Malaguena 






Debussy 

Castelnuovo- Tedesco 
Mompou 

Infante 

Lecuona 


Paul Kochan- 
ski did not ven- 
ture very far from 
the usual _ reper- 
toire of the violin 
recital, but he did 
venture. This, 
coupled with the 
fact that when he 
kept within the 
more _ ordinary 
bounds, these in- 
cluded the Bach 
Chaconne splen- 
didly played (as 
only two. other 
living violinists 
can play it) made 
his day at Carne- 
gie Hall the one 
fiddler’s afternoon 
that remains most 
conspicuously in 
our memory. 
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The Blessing of the Bride 
a scene from Stravinsky's 
“Les Noces’’ which was 
given its American stage 
premiere at the Metropolitan 
Opera House April 25 by 
the League of Composers 
under the direction of Leo 
pold Stokowski 


Some more of the Wed 
ding Rites’ the Bride 
(Valentina Kashouba), the 
Svacha, the Bride’s Mother 
the Bridegroom (George 
Volodin), and on the floor 
the Svat. ‘“‘A conventional 
ized and sophisticated copy 
of what takes place in Rus- 
sian rural communities,’’ the 
production was one of the 
events of the musical season, 
and there scintillated in the 
Metropolitan that evening all 
the stars of New York's 
musical firmament. 
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HIGH HATS AT A MUJIK WEDDING 






A RUSSIAN COMPARES STRAVINSKY’S “WEDDING RITES” WITH THE 


SVADEBYNE OBRIADY 


OF HIS NATIVE PROVINCE 


By Ivan Narodny 


MONG the contemporary ballet composers 
Igor Stravinsky is an outstanding individu- 
ality. The secret of his originality lies pre- 
dominantly in his ingenious exploitation of old Rus- 
sian ballades, folk ballets, and song plays—choro- 
vody-—which have been displayed since immemorial 
ages and are still seen today all over Russia, from the 
Baltic to the Pacific, from the Arctic Ocean to the 
semi-tropics of the Caucasus and Central Asia, but 
which have remained a sealed book, not only to 
foreigners, but even to the urbanized Russian intelli- 
gentsia. 

When I heard the first American performance of 
Stravinsky's ‘‘Les Noces’’—the Wedding Rites—given 
by the League of Composers at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on April 25th, it was by no means a 
novelty to me. I was already familiar with both the 
melodic and dramatic form. It carried me back to 
the Russian villages near the home of my youth— 
the villages of the provinces of Pskoff along the Veli- 
kaya River—where I had seen the familiar Svadebnye 
Obriady, nuptials—almost every Sunday of the 
spring; nature's mating time and that of primitive 
man. However, the differences between the Russian 
folk and Stravinsky's Parisianized ‘‘Les Noces’’ lies 
in the modernization and urbanization of a primitive 
village feast. Whereas Stravinsky uses four pianos 
and percussion instruments besides a chorus, the Rus- 
sian village tradition employs as many balalaikas, 
concertinas, drums, pans, whistlers, village singers and 
musical virtuosi of the most grotesque type, as are 
available. ‘I‘hus the aboriginal moujik wedding ges- 
tivities are more allegorical and dramatic, though less 
kinetic and _ gro- 
tesque, than Stra- 
vinsky’s ‘“‘Les No- 
ces.” 

Stravinsky's 
“Wedding Rites”’ is 
only a convention- 
alized and sophisti- 
cated copy of what 
takes place in the 
Russian rural re- 
gions today: the 
same preparation of 
the bride, the same 
dedication of the 
groom, the same 
marriage feast, and 
sO on, as presented 
in polished and 
modernized garb in 
“Les Noces.’’ The 


LOOKING SCENERY” USED 
DUCTION OF 
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A MODEL OF SERGE SOUDEIKINE’S 


IN THE 
STRAVINSKY’S 


weakness of Stravinsky's composition lies in his omis- 
sions. The striking allegorical solo dances of the bride 
and the groom, as performed at the moujik weddings, 
are ignored and the bucolic pantomimes of the Match- 
maker, Svacha, reduced to mere momentary sketches, 
not only robbed the incident of characteristic oppor- 
tunity but gave no opportunities to Valentina Kas- 
houba, one of the most talented Russian ballerinas in 
America. In the modern version she is simply a 
matronly caricature. 

Despite these shortcomings—due to the long ab- 
sence of the composer from his country—Stravinsky s 
composition gives a brilliant impressionistic picture of 
Russian folk music and folk plays, the credit for which 
is largely due to Serge Soudeikine’s appropriate scenery 
and costumes, Victor Andoga’s staging and Mme. An- 
derson-Ivantzoff's directing of the dances, all in spirit 
of the Russian peasant, primitive and grotesque at the 
same time. 


" 


Paris, in 1926, which had more of the futuristic spirit 
of Montmartre than of Russian folklore. 

The cast of principals consisted of Valentina Ka- 
shouba, the Bride. George Volodin, the Bridegroom, 
Julietta Mendez, the Matchmaker, Emily Floyd, the 
Mother of the Bride, Rose Marshall the Mother of 
the Bridegroom, Alexander Zarroubin, the Father of 
the Bridegroom and Andrew Salama, as the Svat— 
Male Matchmaker, etc. In addition there were Young 
Girls, Young Men, Old Women, and Old Men, all 
constituting a real Russian village gathering in a large 
mouyik house. 

Serge Soudei- 
kine’s grotesque and 
primitive - looking 
scenery and cos- 
tumes were mag- 
nificent, with the 
exception of those 
for the Bride and 
Bridegroom. These 
the artist had actu- 
ally spoiled to the 
extent of giving a 
false note to an 
otherwise brilliant 
ensemble. The Rus- 
sian bridal gown, 
sarafan, is ‘ever 
white, as that worn 
by Mile. Kashouba; 
it is either red, pink 


= HE New York performance of ‘Les Noces’ was 





far superior to that of the Diaghileff Ballet in 


“GROTESQUE AND PRIMITIVE 
F COMPOSERS’ 
“LES NOCES.” 
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or brilliantly colorful. It prevented Valentine Ka- 
shouba from conveying the impression of a village 
coquette, making her look like a nurse in some -con- 
vent hospital or the cook in a Parisian Maisonette 
Russe. 

Compared with Stravinsky's masterpiece, Petrouch- 
ka, this composition is rather a modern film ballet 
than a traditional dance picture of the actual stage. 
Under the training of Mme. Anderson-Ivantzoff the 
dancers kept up with the wild run of the musical 
score, at the same time remaining true to the village 
idiom, marvelously. I feel that, had the composer 
relapsed from his wild tempo by injecting here and 
there unexpected adagios, poetic outbursts and some- 
thing of that poignant Slavic troubadour spirit which 
Moussorgsky, and Stravinsky's teacher, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, employed so effectually, something in keeping 
with the ethnic traditions of his work would have 
been more effective. 

‘Les Noces’’ has four movements. I. Nastasia, the 
Bride, is surrounded by her bridesmaids braiding her 
hair. II. Svacha, the Matchmaker, enters and beats 
Nastasia, and she is blessed by her parents. In these 
parts the music is more vocal than pantomimic and 
the themes mostly originate from the regions around 
the lakes of Ladoga and Peipus. Similar to the case 
of ‘‘Le Sacre du Printemps’’—one of his earlier works 
—Stravinsky makes the best of his sardonic style of 
harmonization, by injecting jocular tempi, angular 
rhythms cubistic images. Chorus predominates. In 
the second part instruments break in more distinctly 
and play the role of the balalaika virtuosi of the 
country. The Third Movement depicts the departure 
of the Bride from her paternal home, and the music 
becomes bewailing of the parents for their leaving 
child. It is still predominantly vocal. ‘The Fourth 
Movement, as a finale, is the actual Scythian Baccha- 
nale depicting the riotous dances of the Bride and 
Bridegroom, the wedding guests and the parents. 
Most of the dances of the wedding party are familiar 
Russian folk dances brilliantly instrumented and con- 
densed to suit the purpose. Stravinsky's program 
text to the Baccha- 
nalian pantomime 
was: ‘“‘A man and 
his wife (from the 
wedding guests) 
are chosen to en- 
ter the marriage 
bed and warm it. 
The Bride and 
Groom re pre- 
pared for their 
nuptials; in  hu- 
mility she removes 
his shoes and he 
beats her. They 
enter the bed 
which now is 
screened by a 
painted stall door. 
The bride’s father 
sings a blessing to 
the silent and im- 


: ; “ALL 
mobile marriage 


THE BRIDE’S-MAIDS 
PEASANT, PRIMITIVE 
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AND GROTESQUE 





company and the shadows fall over them all.” 

It represents an episode of riotous ribaldry, of 
drunken wedding guests. The music becomes more 
and more instrumental—the four pianos almost anmi- 
hilating the singers, suggestive of the effect of vodka 
and nalivki. It ends with a wild forte fortissimo 
which, however, is not true to the traditional folk 
feast, so superbly depicted by Moussorgsky in his 
Bacchanalian scenes. 

Stravinsky's ‘“‘Les Noces” to a Russian onlooker 
is a phonetic version of Maxim Gorky’s short story, 
an urbanized conception of aboriginal rural ribaldry. 

* * * 

The same evening The League of Composers staged 
a curiously identic composition, Claudio Monteverdi's 
I! Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda, from 1626. 
An interval of three hundred years comes between 
Monteverdi and Stravinsky, yet an identical tendency 
runs through both works. Both composers propose 
pantomimic action to their acting characters, their 
dialogues to be narrated or sung by special singing ar- 
tists at the side of the stage or in the orchestra pit. 
While the theme of Monteverdi's ““‘Combattimento” 
deals with the legend of the mediaeval knights—glori- 
fication of nobility, Stravinsky's deals with the 
modernized folklore of mediaeval masses. There—a 
composer pictures the Christian nobility; here—me- 
diaeval moujiks. As Stravinsky's composition is 
considered a novelty of the contemporary operatic 
stage so was Monteverdi's in 1626. 

It is said that in his ‘““Combattimento” Monteverdi 
introduced a new effect, now familiar as the orches- 
tral tremolo, which so startled the musicians that at 
first they refused to play it. Monteverdi's explana- 
tion for its use is curious: “‘] have recognized,” he 
says, ‘‘that our emotions are expressed in three grades 
anger, temperate moderation, and humility. 
These three grades are clearly reflected in music, 
namely, in that of concitato, molle e temperato—ex- 
cited, tender, and moderate character." Finding only 
the two last represented in the older music, he studied 
the question of phyrric verse metre which the Greeks 
had transferred to 
music. T aking the 
sermbreve—whole 
note—for the unit 
of the former, he 
proposed to break 
it up into sixteen 
sermcromes — SiX- 
teenths — which 
are to be played 
in succession upon 
one note to obtain 
the faster measure 
which he calls con- 
citato—tremolo 

The Monte- 
verdi’s ““Combat- 
timento de Tan- 
credi e Clorinda 
was performed un- 
der the direction 
of Werner Josten 
(Con 
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AT THE SAME 


THE RUSSIAN 
TIME.” 
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As Told To 
William Spier 


Illustrations by William O'Brian 


(Editor's Note: 
signs a book of them. 


This is the day of reminiscences 


lowing hitherto unpublished chapter of musical history 
one of the most famous anonymous musical ensembles of all time 


WHAT WE DID TO 


Every 
It is a great privilege, therefore, for MUSICAI 









MUSIC 


The Ragazzi de Gioia. From 
left to mght: Meyerbeer, Paga 


nini, The Author, Gottschalk 
Bulgarian atmosphere in the 
background. 


who is anybody at all either writes or 

AMERICA to be able to offer the fol 
(forcibly) from the lips of a member of 
What's more, every word in it is true. If 


musician 


taken down 


you don't believe it, look the words up in any good English dictionary.) 


HERE were three of us in the beginning— 

Meyerbeer, Paganini. Gottschalk and my- 

self. That makes four now that I count 
them over, but the idea is the same. It is of how we 
came to be known as the Ragazzi di Gioia (Boys of 
Happiness) and how we were able to tour southwes 
tern Bulgaria in the height of the reprisal season that 
[ would speak. 

None of the great names mentioned at the head 
of this essay should be confused with those which 
music’s history has enveloped in a garland of chrys- 
anthemums. By Meyerbeer I do not mean the com- 
poser of Robert le Diable and Le Prophéte, but his 
vastly more talented cousin, Ambrose Meyerbeer. In 
the same way the names of Paganini and Gottschalk 
are misleading. The former is not Niccolo Paganini, 
but his mother by a previous marriage, Mrs. Joe Ravi- 
oli Paganini. The Gottschalk referred to is none 
other than Emile Federsahm Gottschalk, the “‘Vendor 
of Moscow.” 

Present-day Bulgaria is nothing like the country 
that the Bulgars of two or three years ago tried to 
keep within the boundary lines of. “Those who have 
seen ““The Bulgar’s Opera,’’ will be convinced that 
what I have just remarked is true. But is it? When 
one considers the hardships that beset us in our travels 
as a quintet, it almost seems as though people had 
deliberately tried to put obstacles in our path! 
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I remember very well our first view of the Bulgarian 
countryside, from the railway station at Dewdad. 
Mrs. Paganini, Meyerbeer, and myself were standing 
on the platform with our luggage, such as it was. 
Gottschalk had gone into a Coffee Pot and Bun 
House near the station and the sounds of his hearty 
eating were wafted to us on the wings of a gentle 
breeze. How entrancing life seemed to us then! 
With what heaving breasts did we survey the simple 
peasants as they wended their way homeward. 

I should perhaps establish at this point the fact 
that none of us had come to Bulgaria with the idea of 
concertizing. We had arrived there by mistake, in the 
first place, having ridden into Dewdad from Con- 
stantinople on a rail which investors in our preferred 
U. S. Needle stock had borrowed for the occasion. 
We were, however, happy to be alive in the warm sun- 
shine of Dewdad, and particularly for being allowed 
once more to assume a standing position. 


\ E made our way with some difficulty to the 

Dewdad Brathaus, and it was there that the 
plan that was to bring about the organization of the 
Ragazzi di Gioia came into being. The idea came first 
to Meyerbeer, who up to that moment had taken no 
part in the conversation, largely because all four of us 
had been asleep. 

“What do you say,”’ he remarked slowly,” to start- 
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ing a drug store on the Rue des Saint-Péres when we 
get back?”’ 

We were unable, for a moment, to grasp the full 
import of his words. It meant giving up everything 
—wife, country, furniture, everything! Immediately 
the party divided into factions, with Meyerbeer, 
Gottschalk and myself on one side and Mrs. Paganini 
on the other because her stoutness made it impossible 
for anyone to be in her faction. Words flew heat- 
edly back and forth, while the homely peasants in 
the opposite corner of the room were hushed into 
awed silence. 

{ could stand the strain no longer. . Leaping atop 
the table, which thereupon gave way with a crash, I 
screamed: ‘‘No! No! Let us rather do what God meant 
us to do. Let us sing! We are young, healthy, ex- 
uberant. And we can get music from Schlagobers’ 
store on approval!’’ Gottschalk pressed my hand and 
turned away with something suspiciously like a mote 
in his eye. 


HAT night we rehearsed a simple program of fa- 
vorite quartet numbers, beginning with the over- 
ture to Rienzi and ending with Beethoven's Missa 
Solennis, which was to achieve such fame for the then 
budding genius through the publicity that we gave 
him. On the following day we gave a special 
children’s matinee in the Rose Room at the Brathaus. 
Nothing like it had ever been heard in Bulgaria before. 
From that moment our fortune was made. Each 
night thereafter we appeared in a different town, and 
at every performance, during the Mozart quintet, sung 
by Meyerbeer, Gottschalk and Mrs. Paganini, I was 
able to collect enough watches, necklaces, rings, and 
scarfs to repay us for our trouble. So perfect was 
the art of my colleagues in this beautiful piece that 
only once that year, in Sczewtislkyta I think, was I 
detected with both hands in a lady's reticule and one 
foot on her neck. This humorous incident, I re- 
member, was the cause of much good natured merri- 
ment and chaff at my client’s expense. 
Shall I continue to 





ing government hospitality, during a protracted house 
party at Auburn, N. Y., he slipped upon the essential 
principle of good vocalism. Seized with a longing for 
the great open spaces, ere his welcome was outworn, he 
carefully shaved and prepared to leave. But a vocifer- 
ous attendant barred his exit. Fearful of a scandal 
Ambrose gesticulated wildly in explanation. By some 
curious accident the razor was still in his hand... . 
As the warden collapsed his head notes dropped as 
much as four full tones. Although the press of other 
engagements made it impossible for him to experi- 
ment further at that moment, he never forgot this ob- 
ject lesson. His success in after years, as a teacher of 
singing, was largely due to the emphasis he brought 
to bear on the epiglottises of his pupils. It is out of 
deference to this hardy pioneer that vocal teachers 
are universally characterized as ‘“‘Cutthroats.’’ And 
it was by keeping all razors out of Meyerbeer’s reach 
that the Happiness Boys were able to have a career. 

Of Emile Gottschalk very little is known, and those 
who know anything about him are not very anxious 
to admit it. The name Gottschalk was not, of course, 
his own, and neither, for that matter, was the suit 
of clothes that he wore throughout the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. In old Moscow, behind the 
counter in his father’s pawnshop, little Emile dreamed 
of wondrous things. He dreamed of shortchanging 
a customer on a twenty dollar bill and of spending the 
proceedes on matzoths and vodka. He dreamed of 
taking Faith Glugheimer, the butcher's daughter, to 
the Nevsky Follies on a pair of swell loge seats. Above 
all he dreamed of music. Music! 

Being in a pawnshop most of the day as he was, 
it was natural that Gottschalk made the acquaintance 
of most of the musicians in town, among them some 
of the most famous of that time. One day whilc 
Anton Rubinstein was in the store on business the 
great pianist noticed that Emile had practically no 
brains at all. 

“Why don't you 
looking 


take up the violin?’’ asked 
wistfully into the glass case 
which contained his rare 


Rubinstein, 





reminisce of those golden 
days? Sure I shall. But 
first I must relate a few 
biographical details con- 
cerning my associates, par- 
ticularly Meyerbeer, who 
was one of nature's noble- 
men if I ever saw one. 
Ambrose Meyerbeer was 
born, in the usual way, at 
Chillicothe, O., — circa 
1850. His earliest musi- 
cal recollections were of his 
Aunt Hortense, who used 
to bring a pitch pipe to 
the unpretentious home of 
the Meyerbeer’s and play 
Bach chorales on it while 
the youthful Ambrose at- 
tempted to do his math. 
homework. 








collection of Bechsteins. 
Young Emile thought 
for an hour and twenty- 


two minutes (daylight- 
saving time). 

“Not a bad idea,’ he 
mused. ‘‘Not bad.” 


A week later Pablo de 
Sarasate deposited his 
priceless Amati at the 
Gottschalk establishment. 
As soon as the celebrated 
Spaniard had left, Emile 
screwed a jeweler’s glass 
into his eye and carved 
his initials all over the 
precious instrument which 
he then packed into a suit- 
case preparatory to leaving 
the old Nest. Needless to 
add, Sarasate never saw his 











Two years later Am- — violin again, a circum- 
brose made his epochal AS THE WARDEN COLLAPSED HIS HEAD stance which amused him 
’ i. eniow NOTES DROPPED AS MUCH AS FOUR FULI 
discovery. While enjoy- TONES. (Continued on page 62) 
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By Hollister Noble 


WE WANT—SNAPSHOTS 


E are simply crazy to receive our annual 
bales of vacation snapshots this summer. 
Last year we were rude enough to publish a 
list of certain snapshots we didn’t want. But we are 
older, wiser, and nicer this year. We shall be con- 
structive and tell you what we do want in the way of 
snapshots which should provide piquancy for your 
tour and variety for our pages. 
For instance, instead of 
Lottie Beazell, Portland's civic 
soprano, feeding the pigeons 
on St. Mark’s Place, Venice; 
we will pay five dollars for an 
excellent picture of the same 
pigeons feeding Lottie Beazell. 
We have had several pic- 
tures showing the great Tar- 
anti pondering a bust of Bee- 
thoven and the incomparable 
Skiffsky leaning over Chopin's 
grave. But we will pay more 
than five dollars to obtain 
good photographs of Bee- 
thoven pondering a bust of 
the great Taranti, or of 
Chopin leaning over the grave 
of the incomparable Skiffsky. 
Then, too, we already have 
a picture of Mme. Sterno 
seated comfortably in Liszt’s living room. But still 
we won't be happy until International Newsreel sends 
us a good flash of the great Liszt comfortably seated 
in Mme. Sterno’s living room. 


HE 
PORTING SINCE THE AGE OF SEVEN.” 


HAS 


* * * 


A CHANCE FOR A BARGAIN 


Marion Talley rushes from stardom and concert 
platforms to the elemental life and simplicities of the 
farm. Belle Caldwell calls our attention to another 
lady who is running the other way. She is Mrs. 
Dora Williams, a widow of Caldwell, the “‘last cow 
town in Kansas,’ and a 10,000 barrel oil well has 
just been opened up on her farm. And Mrs. Wil- 
liams is so elated that she is going to use the first 
money she receives from her oil well to bring a music 
teacher to Caldwell so her daughters may study 
music. 

Why not simplify matters, engage Miss Talley for 
the farm, and draw lots to see which of Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ daughters will have the honor of taking Miss 
Talley’s position in the musical world. 
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During a recent radio concert conducted by Walter 
Damrosch the following cablegram was received by 
the Dean of Maestros. 

“Listening to you 
much.” 

The cable was from his daughter, Mrs. Pleasants Pen- 
nington, who was spending a holiday in Switzerland. 

+ * * 


FACTS AND FIGGERS FROM MR. 
| HE indefatigable George 


i Engles has an almost 
fortnightly habit of sending 
out a staggering list of figures 
concerning something or other 
in music—so many high notes 
sung by last year’s sopranos, 
sO many wrong notes played 
by this year’s violinists. Re- 
cently Mr. Engles went sta- 
tistical over his prize charge 
—Mr. Jascha Heifetz, violin- 
ist. 

Mr. Heifetz had no difh- 
culty making good. He has 
been self supporting since the 
age of seven. He made his first 
public appearance at the age of 
five. His first hour with the 
violin dates back to when he 
was three and_ throughout 
his childhood he averaged six hours of practicing a 
day. 

Now, taking a deep breath, we find that at the age 
of 28 Mr. Heifetz has twenty-five years of playing 
back of him and that he has played 30,000 hours 
during his life. This is the equivalent of playing 
nearly four years steadily, twenty-four hours a day 
without a break. Mr. Heifetz will enjoy a short 
European tour this summer and will return 
America again next Fall. 

And as we have intimated above, Mr. Heifetz plays 
the violin. 


and enjoying program very 


BEEN 


SELF-SUP 


to 


* * * 
MR. HOOVER GIVES US A BOOST 


We have had no personal word from President 
Hoover but we are grateful just the same, for we were 
pleased to see a headline in the Chicago Herald Ex- 
aminer (April 29): 

MUSICAL AMERICA 
URGED BY HOOVER 
Thank you, Mr. President. 
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HELP AT LAST FOR THE NEIGHBORS 

What are euphoniously entitled “higher standards 
of living’ are finally being applied to the professional 
wage earner in the world of music. There are a num- 
ber of building ventures in town, all designed to make 
the aspiring artist—and more important, perhaps, 
his neighbors as well—entirely comfortable and 
happy. 

On May 15th the Sherman Square Studios, Inc., 
are going right up to 163 West 73d street and con- 
clusively prove that you can hire a brass band in the 
kitchen, place little George with the saxophone in 
the parlor, turn on the radio in the study, and then 
sit down in the dining room with a good book and 
you won't hear a note of music. There is going to 
be special private code of electric light signals (doubt- 
less to inform artists of the approach of managers, 
talkie, and radio agents,) and a community kitchen— 
which sounds like a dangerous innovation for such 
individualized chefs as musicians. 

And this all brings us around to the $10,000,000 
40 story Barbizon-Plaza-Music-Art-Residence-Center 
(the B. P. M. A. R. C.). The Barbizon management 
is ready to start the steel work on Central Park South 
and Sixth Avenue and, they promise the finished 
product will open next January. There will be 
two-recital halls, studios, community rooms, a gym- 
nasium, apartment and club residences, and a glass 
enclosed roof solarium. 

And best of all the Barbizon is asking artists just 
what's the matter with present day concert halls and 
how they can be improved. The result is a deluge 
of mail—and we may print the best 165,237 sug- 
gestions in the next issue. 

~ = * 

The Giornale 
Degli Artisti of 
Milan is worried. 

‘Toscanini must 
be everything for 
us or everything 
for America,” 
proclaims its wail 
over the Maestro’s 
absence in Amer- 
ica. ‘La Scala can 
never get along 
with an intermit- 
tent director.” 

*~ *~ * 

Bruno Walter, 
who has been hav- 
ing ructions with 
the Berlin Muni- 
cipal Opera, will 
begin his Holly- 
wood season on 
August 20th. 


decoy pall “SEE HOW THE LITTLE 
Molinari will con- 


YOU EVER SEE 
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DEAR GLARES AT HIS ACCOMPANIST--—DID 
PROFESSIONAL?” 


ANYTHING MORE 





duct the Hollywood concerts from July 9 to July 20, 
and Eugene Goosens from July 23 to August 17, 
Walter will conduct eight concerts from August 20 
to August 31. 
* * * 
MR. CROOKS HAS A FIRST NAME 

‘Urbana to Hear Crooks” is the formidable head- 
ing on some publicity at hand. But it only signifies 
that that estimable tenor, Mr. Richard Crooks, was 
scheduled to visit Urbana, IIl., and had lead the head- 
line writers astray again. We have had ‘Crooks 
Here From Europe,’’ ‘“‘Crooks Heard by 3,000,” 
“Critics Praise Crooks,’’ ‘‘Crooks Said to Be in Chi- 
cago,’ and ‘‘Women’s Club Lists Crooks on Pro- 
gram. Mr. Crooks is probably a bit weary of all 
this and for timid souls inclined to take print too 
literally we suggest that “‘Richard’’ should never be 
omitted by the avid headline writers. 

* * *” 

A wisp of smoke from Hollywood strongly indi- 
cates that Samuel Goldwyn, movie magnate, but 
often artistically inclined, has been planning a movie 
opera with Tito Schipa in the leading role. It was 
the eminent Dr. Goldwyn who first presented on the 
screen Mary Garden in “Thais” and Farrar in ‘‘Car- 
men’ before the talkies were more than a laboratory 
device. ig 

WHERE THEY CAME FROM 

Jack Foster, the New York Telegram’s Radio Edi- 
tor, went over just one radio hour’s personnel the 
other day (the Maxwell House Coffee Hour) and dis- 
coveted that Phil Bernolfo, who often uses Victor 
Herbert's ‘cello, is an ex-member of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra; Sascha Fidelmann, a concert violinist, used 
to give his own recitals in Aeolian Hall; Freddy Lan- 
deau, violinist, 
was Victor Her- 


> 


Vo bert s concert mas- 
a 


ter and played for 
years with the 
New York Phil- 
harmonic; Pietro 
Capodiferro, trum- 
pet, was the first 
trumpet for the 
Metropolr 
tan Opera House, 
then for the Capi- 
tol Theatre and 
now Roxy's or- 
chestra; and Her- 
bert  Borodkin, 
first viola, and 
Louis Franzell, 
first French horn, 
were with the 
New York Phil- 
harmonic Orches- 
tra for years. 
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THI METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSI IN. THOSE ‘'GOLDEN” 
DAYS ONE READS ABOUT—BE 
FORE THE FIRE OF AUGUST, 
1882. AMONG THE SHINING LIGHTS 
OF THAT PERIOD WERE THE GAS 
JETS, ONE OF WHICH CAN BE 
SEEN ILLUMINATING THE LIT. 
TLE GIRL REHEARSING. PLUSH 
COVERED SEATS WITH THE 
ROYAL INSIGNIA AND THE 
HEAVILY SCROLLED _—PROSCE 
NIUM WERE ALSO AMONG THE 
GLORIES OLD-TIMERS SPEAK OF 
WITH BATED BREATH. 


Brown Bros 





TWO RUSSIANS GET 
RIGHT DOWN TO NA 
TURE ON THEIR NA 
TIVE HEATH FEODOR 
CHALIAPIN AND SAVE 
My SORINE, PAINTER, 
ON THE GRASS AT GOR 
KI’S HOME IN MOSCOW 
IN 1903 
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ERE I a celebrity and desired 

to remain so I would think 

twice before entering into any 

long term radio contract. Not 
that radio in itself makes one commonplace. 
Nor does microphone appearance tend to 
lower one’s prestige, artistic or otherwise. 
The reason simply is that regular broad- 
casting over an extensive period of time, 
and thereby removing the element of the 
unusual, robs a celebrity of no small 
measure of his appeal. And this inci- 
dentally, holds true, more or less, in other 
fields as well. 

When, shortly after the beginning, radio 
began to enlist the more prominent mem- 
bers of the various entertainment worlds, 
great was the excitement occasioned thereby. 
A famous name on a program was some- 
thing to call in the neighbors about. For 
days before, the tubes were checked, the 
wiring examined, the batteries tested. 
Finally, the great hour came . much 
delight and expressions of ‘So! That's 
the great Tenor!” . etc., etc. But all 
this is changed now, The modern radio 
addict takes his stars as a matter of course 


and more calmly, albeit none the less 
appreciatively. And so when any one 
particular luminary twinkles with too 


lengthy a scheduled regularity, his brilliance, 
in the accustomed eyes of the m.r.a. soon 
commences to dim. A state of familiarity 
ensues which while having nothing in com- 
mon with contempt, does make for wan- 
ing interest. 

Two recent cases serve better to illus- 
trate the point. A certain American bari- 
tone, one of the first, if not the first, con- 
cert artist ever to broadcast, remained a tre- 
mendous attraction as long as he confined 
his microphone activities to one or two a 
season. Gala events in_ broadcasting’s 
(at the time) drab calendar, his radio re- 
citals brought out the S.R.O. sign even 
as did his concert hall appearances. Came 
a day, however, when ‘‘arrangements’’ were 
made for a series of broadcasts, calling (as 
I remember) for twenty appearances in as 
many weeks. That marked the turning 
point. 

The other case is that of one of our 
best known jazz kings and his band. Like 
the other celebrity, this prominent figure 
also reserved his broadcasting for state occa- 
sions, and with his infrequent presentations 
planted new and colorful milestones along 
the broadcast path. But along came a 
manufacturer of carloads of something or 
other and signed him up ‘‘for a long term 
contract at a record price’’ and that marked 
his turning point . . . as far as radio is 


concerned. There must be a proverb which 
fits this sermon, but I don’t know it; the 
moral, however, is obvious. 
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RADIO IS ONE WAGON THAT YOU CAN’T 


HITCH TO A STAR 
By David Sandow 


HE closing of the New York Phil- 
| harmonic Symphony Orchestra’s sea- 
son left a gaping void in the Sun- 
day afternoon radio fare and one which 
the WOR folk will find it hard to fill. 
There is, however, magnificent consolation 
in knowing that the Roxy Symphony Or- 
chestra is holding forth as usual at the 
old stand over the NBC chain. The lack 
of the former, of course occasioned the 
first sentiment; the recent Wagner pro- 
gram by the Roxy forces, the second. 


OT satisfied with a season's praise- 
N worthy concerts to its credit, the 
Atwater Kent Hour brought its 
winter series to a close with a concert in 
which were arrayed a goodly company of 
not unknown music-makers. Passing in re- 
view before the microphone were Maria 
Kurenko, Arthur Hackett, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Louise Homer, Nina Morgana, Wil- 
liam Simmons, Toscha Seidel, Kathryn 
Meisle, the two audition winners, Hazel 
Arth and Agnes Davis, and the Atwater 
Kent male quartet, Singly and in various 
combinations, the entire assembly fashioned 
a concert which if not the most remarkable 
of the series was certainly not the least en- 
joyable. 

Assurance by the sponsor that the 
standard of past seasons would be main- 
tained next year was glad tidings for there 
is no finer commercial musical hour on the 
air. And its continuation next season as- 
sures radio recitals most closely approxi- 
mating concert hall caliber. The summer 
series which gets under way May 12, will 
be somewhat “‘lighter in vein,’’ though 
none the less ‘‘artistic,”’ it is promised. 


ALTER DAMROSCH’S | sradio 
educational concerts for school 
children which closed a first season 


on May 10 will be continued next year, a 
communiqué from the NBC offices an- 
nounces. The series just ended have proved 
instructive to both pupils and conductor 
alike as you will see from the following by 
Mr. Damrosch, who already is formulat- 
ing plans for the new year. Says he . 

‘‘Two things I have discovered which will 
influence the plans for my second series 
next season . .. the children of the third 
and fourth grades are too young to con- 
centrate for half an hour on purely orches- 
tral music over the air. When such con- 
certs are given in the concert hall with the 
children able to see the conductor, the mu- 
sicians and the instruments, it is another 
matter." Mr, Damrosch, however, will 
leave the final decision with the teachers. 
“On the other hand,”’ continued Mr. Dam- 








rosch. “I have discovered that the high 
school and college groups are capable of 
appreciating more difficult symphonic mu- 
sic than I have been giving them. So 
next year, I shall develop this particular 
series somewhat further, giving several com- 
plete symphonies.”’ 


HE Damrosch concerts incidentally 
| have not been without appeal to ‘‘stu- 
dents’’ long out of the classroom. 
The following rather moving letter received 
by Mr. Damrosch, from a farmer’s wife in 
Massachusetts, bears testimonial to this . 
and also that something may yet come out 
of radio; “By accident this morning I 
turned on the radio and discovered your 
class in music. What it means to me I 
can never hope to convey to you. We live 
in a New England farm and have four 
small children. With little leisure and 
money, we must depend on the radio to 
satisfy our hunger for music. Some can 
appreciate the beauty of a landscape, but 
dearer vision is needed to quicken the slender 
birches against the somber pines, spangled 
cobwebs in the morning sun. Such vision 
you are opening up to music lovers. It is 
the first and most far reaching undertaking 
that has come out of radio. My regret is 
that I missed any of it, but farm folks 
don't usually have radio in the busy morn- 
ings. 


WEARY-VOICED albeit expressive 
A John Charles Thomas, holding 
court over one chain system and 


Frances Alda doing likewise over the other 
regaled dial turners of an evening not so 
long ago with singing of the better order. 
Happily, the “‘hours’’ overlapped only in 
part, enabling listeners to hear both artists 
to their heart’s content. 


band had for long resisted all impor- 

tunities to broadcast, finally succumbed 
to the lure of something or other and 
made his radio debut under the high pow- 
ered sponsorship (and self-exploitation) of 
the General Motors Hour. As an ‘‘event”’ 
or “‘occasion”’ the affair was a decided suc- 
cess, but as a bandconcert—well, there 
have been better. 

Of more substantial musical enjoyment 
were the contributions by Martha Attwood, 
soprano from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. In bringing her along, ap- 
parently for relief purposes, the sponsors 
wrought better than they knew. 


J tse PHILIP SOUSA, who with his 
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Times-Wide World 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


Who made a red-letter day out of a recent evening’s Atwater Kent hour. 
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THE TURN OF THE DIAL 


SUNDAY, MAY 12. 

1 p. m. The Concert Artists Hour. 
Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor Over- 
ture, the Bacchanale from Samson and 
Delilah, the Adagio Movement from 
Bruch’s G minor Concerto and vocal solos. 
NBC System 
2 p. m. The Roxy Symphony Orches- 
tra. NBC System 
Orchestra program. Bach's 
Concerto three pianos and orchestra, 
Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in D Minor 
and works by Bloch and Haydn. WOR. 

4 p.m. The Continentals in excerpts 
from ‘“The Magic Flute,”’ ‘Il Trovatore,"’ 
“Elisir d’Amore,”’ ‘“‘La Traviata,’’ ‘‘Aida’’ 
and ‘‘Martha.’’ NBC System. 

4 p. m. The Cathedral Hour. Gounod's 


> es, a 
for 


Mass of the Sacred Heart in a complete 
musical religious service. CBS. 
7.30 p. m. Jacques Jolas, American 


“At the Baldwin’’ NBC System 
8 p. m. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Enna Jettick Melodies House. 
Mixed quartet and orchestra. NBC System. 

9.15 p. m 


pianist. 
soloist in 


Frances Peralta, soprano, in 


the Atwater Kent Hour. NBC System. 
10 p. m. Charles Hackett, tenor, and 
Richard Bonelli, baritone. The De Forest 
Hour. CBS. 
11.30 p. m. The Russian Cathedral 
Choir. NBC System. 
MONDAY, May 13. 
8.30 p. m, Tchaikovsky program in 


the White House Concert. NBC System. 
9.30 p. m. John Philip Sousa and his 


band. General Motors Hour. NBC Sys- 
tem. 

10 p. m. National Broadcasting and 
Concert Bureau Musicale. Erva Giles, so- 
prano and Robert Simmons, tenor. NBC 
System. 

11 p. m, National Grand Opera Com 
pany. Donizetti's ‘‘La Favorita."’ NBC 


System. 
TUESDAY, MAY 14 
8 p. m. Song recital by soprano assisted 


by concert orchestra. Grieg, Rachmaninoff, 
Tchaikovsky and Liszt. NBC System. 


9 p. m. Paul Whiteman and his or- 
chestra. CBS. 

10 p. m. Voice of Columbia program. 
Symphony orchestra and mixed quartet. 
CBS. 

WEDNESDAY, May 15. 


5 p. m. The National Music League's 
NBC System. 

7.30 p.m. The La 
Mozart, Bach, German, 
System. 

8 p. m. German composers program; 
Mobiloil Hour. Mozart, Weber, 
Wagner, Reis, Lincke, NBC System 

10 p. m. The Kolster Radio 
Symphony orchestra; Massenet, 
Saint-Saens, Polidini. CBS. 

11 p.m. The Slumber Hour. Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven. NBC System. Thurs- 
day, May 16. 


concert 
Touraine Concert 

Smetana. NBC 
Reger, 


Hour. 
Wagner, 
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The time indicated is Eastern Daylight 


Time unless otherwise noted. 


8.30 p. m. 
Band. 


The United States Marine 
Program by Wagner, Liszt, Mas- 


senet, and others. CBS. 
9 p.m. Organ recital, WOR. 
9.30 p. m. The Sonora Hour. Re 


cording artists in varied program. CBS. 


10 p. m. Bamberger Little Symphony. 
Hildred Hanson, soprano. Rubinstein, 
Wagner, Mascagni, Beethoven, Charpen- 
tier. WOR. 

FRIDAY, MAY 17. 
4 p. m. Pacific Litthke Symphony, 


Mendelssohn, Grieg, Brahms, Bizet, Johann 
Strauss, Schubert. NBC System 


8 p. m. Cities Service Hour. Orches- 
tra, instrumental and vocal soloists. NBC 
System. 

8 p. m. Celia Turrill, soprano, in re- 
cital. NBC System. 

11 p.m. The Slumber Hour. Offen 
bach, Brahms, Liszt, Schumann, Wald 


NBC System. 


teufel. 


SATURDAY, MAY 18. 


8 p. m. The Salon Singers with string 


ensemble. Mendelssohn, German, Grieg, 
Debussy. NBC System. 

8 p.m. The Edwin Franko Goldman 
band. Elgar, Ponchielli, Offenbach. NBC 
System. 

8.30 p. m. The Recital Hour. Bari- 


tone, ‘cellist, pianist. WOR. 
9 p. m. Walter Damrosch and the Gen- 
eral Electric Orchestra. NBC System. 


SUNDAY, MAY 19. 

12.30 p. m. The Pro-Arte String 
Quartet and contralto soloist. Glazoun- 
off's Slav Quartet and songs by Curran 
and Grieg. NBC System. 

1 p. m. The Concert 
NBC System. 

2 p. m. The Roxy Symphony Orches 
tra, NBC System. 

3.30 p. m. The Riviera String Quar- 
tet. Schumann's Quartet in A Major 

4 p.m. The Cathedral Hour. Men 
delssohn, Taylor, Handel, Gounod, Tchai- 
kovsky, Mozart, Rossini. CBS. 

5.30 p. m. The Twilight Voices Hour 
with string trio. NBC System. 

6 p. m. The Continentals in excerpts 
from ‘William Tell,”’ ‘‘Le Prophete,”’ 
‘“Martha,’” “‘Carmen,’’ “‘Norma,” “Der 
Freischutz."’ NBC System. 

7 p. m. The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. Wagner program; excerpts from 
“Tristan and _ Isolde,’ ‘‘Tannhauser,”’ 
“‘Gotterdammerung.’’ NBC System. 

7.30 p.m. Karin Dayas, Finnish pian- 
ist. ‘‘At the Baldwin.’’ NBC System. 

9.15 p. m. Max Bloch, tenor, in the 
Atwater Kent Hour. NBC System. 

12.15 8. The National 
Opera Company. NBC System 

11.30 p. m The Russian Cathedral 
Choir. NBC System. 


Artists Hour. 


Light 


MONDAY, MAY 20 
7.45 p. m. Frances Paperte, soprano in 
recital. 
8 p. m. 


NBC System. 
The Musical Vignettes hour. 





Saint-Saens, Verdi, Tchaikovsky, Glazun- 


CBS. 


Gen- 


ouff, Arensky and Moskowski. 
9.30 p. m. Sousa and his band. 
eral Motors Hour. NBC System. 
11 p. m. The National Grand Opera 
Company. Moniuszke’s Halka. Sung by 
Polish cast in the original text. 


TUESDAY, MAY 21. 
8 p. m. Soprano and orchestra in Italian 


program. NBC System 


10 p. m. The Curtis Institute of 
Music Hour. Artist students in concert 
program. CBS. 

11 p. m. The Slumber Hour. NBC 
System. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 22 

5 p. m. Concert under the auspices of the 
National Music League. NBC System. 

8 p. m. Spanish program in Mobiloil 


Hour. Granados, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Mos- 
kowski, Bizet. NBC System. 

9.30 p. m. Master Musicians Hour. 
Rachmaninoff, Mascagni, Wolf-Ferrari, 
Mozart, Dvorak. NBC System. 

11 p. m. The Slumber Hour. De 
bussy, Massenet, Bizet and others, NBC. 
THURSDAY, MAY 23. 

8 p. m. The Recital Hour. WOR 

9 p.m. The Seiberling Singers. NBC 
System. 

10 p. m. The Concert Bureau Hour 
Anita Lowell, soprano and the Russian 
Cathedral Choir. NBC System. 

11 p. m. The Slumber Hour. The 


ballet music from ‘‘Faust,”’ selections from 
“Tucia di Lammermoor’ and other num- 


bers. NBC System. 
FRIDAY, MAY 24. 

4 p. m. Pacific Littke Symphony Or 
chestra. NBC System. 

8 p. m. The Cities Service Hour. Light 


classical program, NBC System. 


SATURDAY, MAY 25. 


8 p. m. The Salon Singers. NBC 
System. s 

8 p. m. The Goldman Band. NBC 
System. 

8.30 p. m. The Recital Hour. WOR. 

9 p. m. The General Electric Hour. 
Walter Damrosch, conductor. NBC Sys- 
tem 
SUNDAY, MAY 26 

7.30 p. m. Harold Henry, American 
pianist. ‘“‘At the Baldwin."’ NBC Sys- 
tem. 

10 p. m. Russian Cathedral Choir. 


De Forest Hour. CBS. 
For other broadcasts on this date 
to Sunday, May 19. 


MONDAY, MAY 27 

8.30 p. m. The A and P Gypsies. 
Light classical program. NBC System. 

9.30 p. m. John Philip Sousa in the 
General Motors Hour. NBC System. 

11 p. m. The National Grand Opera 
Company. NBC System. 
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The Lilies Are Gilded 


The Neighborhood Playhouse presents a com- 
pany of actors and dancers, under the direction 
of Irene Lewisohn, and the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Nicolai Sokoloff, conductor, in 
1. Ein Heldenleben 

The 

The 

His 


Richard Strauss 
Hero Hubert Raidich 
Fathoms: 
Other Charles Weidman 
His Adversaries..Ruthe Florenz, Ben-Ami, 
Sophie Bernsohn, Paul DuPont, Benja 
min Zemach. 
lis Passing Loves. . Felicia 
Talmud, Doris Humphrey. 
His Companion............Martha 
The Army—Messrs. Stuart, Lasky, 
Kolb, Glenn. 
The Hosts—Mmes. Talmud, Humphrey, Jo 
hannson, Robineau and Reese. 
The Hero’s Creations: 
**Macbeth”’ 
“Tod and Verklarung” 
“Till Eulenspiegel”’ 
Ee SCOMIROEE 6 on ks isc 
“Don Juan” 
a... ee eee Roger 
‘Traum durch die Dammerung,” 
Felicia 
Perry Ivins 
Charles Griffes 
Sorel and 


Sorel, Blanche 
Graham 
Curtis, 


Benjamin Zemach 
.John Ralph Geddes 
M. Senia Gluck 
...+-Paul duPont 
Roeder 
Brigham 


Sorel 
**Zarathustra’”’ 
The White Peacock... 
Mmes. Talmud, Humphrey, 
Johannson. 
Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1 
The Company. 


.George Enesco 


HE second ambitious union of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse forces, (di 
Miss 


Orchestra, 


rected by Irene Lewisohn), and 


the Cleveland conducted by 
Nicolai Sokoloff 


of mimes 


lead to a five day festival 


dancers, chorus and orchestra 
April 26, 


upon the ancient purlieus of 


which seized 
the Manhat 
dramatic 


commencing an 


tan Opera House and presented 
and terpsichorean stage versions of a for 
midable list of symphonic compositions. 


I he 


termed 


productions this year—variously 


‘music made visible’ and “pro 
grams of symphonic music with stage and 
orchestra marked a distinct advance over 
last year’s presentations. We suppose there 
is no reason on earth why anyone with the 
the whether it be 
Lewisohn or person, 
the 
Chaconne 
Domestic 


if the spirit so moves them, 


inclination and 


Miss 


not 


means, 
another should 


versions for Brahms 


Bach's 
Strauss 


create 
fourth 
violin 


stage 
symphony, for 
Sym 
Per 
sonally the whole procedure seems to us a 
the 
feel 


costumes 


alone, or 
phony 


better 
that 
and 
mimes only blur and depress the delights 
that a lively imagination may derive from 


bit pointless, and, considering 


known imaginative works, we 


pots of paints, canvas and 


a work performed as the composer has de 
signed it to be performed. 
But moralizing is probably quite beside 
the point [here was a good deal to en 
the On the 
offerings was Strauss’ ‘‘Ein Helden 
Charles Griffes’ ““The White 


fantasia of Roumanian 


joy in all of first 
list of 
leben, , 


cock 


dances 


programs 


Pea- 
folk 


Roumanian 


and a 
set to Georges Enesco’s 
Rhapsody, No. 1.” 

The second 
cluded! 


minor 


the 
Israel 


program of 
Bloch’'s 
last 


series in 


rnest with 


changes from years presenta 


tion 
Ein 


the most ambi 


tious in its scope and paradoxically enough 


Heldenleben”’ was 


the most satisfactory and disappointing of 


the lot Its two greatest justifications were 
Martha Graham and Charles Weidman, the 
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Irving Weil Assays the New York Season 
in an Article Beginning on Page 23 


former as the Hero’s Companion, the latter 
as the Hero’s Other Self. To all intents 
and purposes Mr. Weidman was the Hero 
Hubert Raidich’s figure of the Hero posed 
in the foreground, while competent enough, 
Was quite unnecessary. Actually we should 
have much preferred Miss Graham and Mr. 
Weidman on the stage together and un- 
accompanied by the various personages and 


figures from the Hero's life, the conven- 


ALBERT 
“TUDAS 


TORLO 


STOESSEL, WHO CONDU¢ 

MACCABEUS” FOR THE 

SOCIETY AT CARNEGIE 
APRIL, 9 


TED 
ORA 
HALL 


the 
Army and Hosts and Passing Loves 
Miss Mr. Weidman 


made of overdressed 


tional evil ones, and unconvincing 


For Graham and 


this rather morality 


play such a vital, imaginative and compel 


beautiful a mood and 
that it 


and to 


lingly portrayal of 


movement was sheer joy to watch 
the shadowy 


T he 


art of these two central players cast a spell 


these two forget 


figures grouped about them. whole 
over the production and reflected glory on 
all those the 


tion 


concerned in direc 


and lighting. 


casting 


Some of the more important dancers in 
The White Peacock’’ included Doris 
Humphrey, Blanche Talmud, Ronny Jo 
Sorel 


this 


hansson and Felicia The composi 


tion and setting of work was beauti 


ful, but the lighting for some reason was 
bad In Blake 


whole 


quite Enesco's 


Scott 


rhapsody 
performed admirably and the 
presentation brilliantly costumed 
composition of gay dances 

Mr 
seemed well adapted to the stagings of these 
works 


They 


paniments 


was a 
Sokoloff’s share in the proceedings 


His were not distinguished readings 
careful 

the 
help 


discreet and 
the 
orchestra pit 
But 


were well designed to point up 


were accom 


Man 
them 


and acoustics of 


did 
orchestral 


hattan's not 


much the interpretations 


the stage 
productions. H. N. 


The Oratorio Societ 

After being kept from New York audi 
ences for twenty-three years, ‘Judas Mac- 
cabeus’’ was taken off the shelf by the 
Oratorio Society and delivered at Carnegie 
Hall during the evening of Tusday, April 
9th. Albert Stoessel, conducting, took his 
charges through the seemingly endless repe- 
titions and some tricky bits in as 
creditable manner as they permitted. For, 
to tell the truth, the chorus seemed heavy 
and hardly equal to the task. Lacking in 
pliancy and with a complete innocence of 
all guile, they must have been a most un 
satisfactory body to handle. With the ma 
terial in his orchestra Stoessel was far hap 
The quartette of principals, Ethel 
Hayden, Nevada van de Veer, Tudor Davies 
and Frederic Baer 
of the unfair share 
ticularly the 
he other soloists listed 


over 


pier. 


could 
par- 
fine form. 
were in line with 
the principals with the possible exception 
of the organist 
exceptionally 


they 
to them 
was i1n 


made what 
allotted 


bass, who 


whose performance seemed 
weak 


P 


The Choral Art Society 

HE Choral Art Society of Philadel- 
phia, conducted by Dr. H. Alexander 
Matthews, visited New York and gave 
the Hall on April 24 
Was an program of Rus 
British Russian 
Finnish 


a concert in Town 


There impressive 


sian American, Italian 
including 


Rig 


Some of the composers represent- 


and Catalan numbers 
three songs of Gustav Holst from the 
Veda 
ed on this ambitious list were Ravel 
Rimsky-Korsakoff the 
Sancho-Maraco Don 
Son Was sung. 

William Kincaid, flute. Daniel Bonade 
clarinet Marcel Tabuteau, English 


all members of the Philadelphia Or- 


Parry 
Catalan 
Galliardo’s 


and 


uM h« se 


and 
horn 


certain and 


Buckley 


played 
Boothroyd 
panying pianist 

Certainly the Choral 
upon 


chestra 
Helen 


compositions 


was the accom 


Art 
its sixty 
conductor The 

fine range of dynamics 
but an extensive and admirably employed 
palette of color Dr. Matthews has 
developed a technique of unity pre 
of crispness and clarity of enuncia 
which for 
interpretations 
the 
concert 


Society reflects 


a wealth of credit six mem- 


bers and its chorus re- 


vealed not only a 
tone 
and 
cision 
tion made a foundation 
the 
which were so uniformly excellent at 
Choral Art New York 


This fine chorus ought to make an an 
New York 


sure 


effective and dramatic 


Society's 


nual pilgrimage to 


P 
Les Six—In American Music 
PROGRAM of 


American composers forming a mini 


orchestral music by 


ature historical perspective was given 
in Carnegie Hall on April 24 by the Phil 
harmon Henry 
Hadley for a large audience invited to at- 
tend in the 25th 


42) 


Symphony conducted by 


commemoration of 
page 


an- 


(Continued on 
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APPENDICES AND PRELUDES 


BEING SOMETHING OF A POTPOURRI WITH WAGNER, BAUER, MENUHIN 
AND “AN AMERICA IN PARIS” AS THE PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


By Thomas Compion 





HE piano battle still wages 
| hotly. It is Victor this time 
with Harold Bauer perform- 
ing. His Bach Chorale is a beautiful 
bit which comes over with every il-_ || 
lusion preserved. In the Chopin, Op. | 
29, the result is not so happy. The | 
fault is a universal, mechanical one, 
a solution for which must be just 
around the corner. ‘The more rapid 
passages blur themselves, holding the 
echoes usually dissipated in the con- 
cert hall. 


Eight Parts. 


By Albert 





HOULD the doings of infant - 


RECORDS OF 
SKY’S SYMPHONY No. 6 
(Pathetique) . 


(See Lawrence Gilman’s Pro- 
gram Notes on page 21.) 
By Sir Henry J. Wood and 

New Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Columbia Mas- 
terworks Set No. 5. 

Coates and Sym- 


phony Orchestra. Eight Parts. 
Victor Album M-4. 


cern comes in single records as 
appendices to the Wagner No. | and 
Bayreuth Recordings Albums which 
earned it such kudos in the past. 
Bruno Walter conducts three selec- 
||  tions—Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, 
| and The Prelude and Transforma- 
tion Scene of the first act of Parsifal. 
The journey is a fine piece of work 
commencing, as a relief, with the en- 
trance of Grane it does not suffer 
from the usual, unconnected Dawn 
transition. The ‘‘Parsifal’’ Prelude 
is thoroughly up to the same high 
standard and is the first rendition of 


TCHAIKOV- | 








prodigies be issued publicly in 

permanent form? An example of fine recording, two 
more Yehudi Menuhin records bring the boy tri- 
umphantly into the home. Subtly selected, the num- 
bers show his power and aplomb without calling on 
him for too many acrobatics—so eagerly demanded 
from a certain section of the musical world. But 
what is he going to think of them when he gets into 
long pants and can take a normal place in the world? 
For his private illumination and to illustrate his 
progress to those it chiefly concerns these pieces will 
be of inestimable value. Young Menuhin will make 
some fine records anon and he might as well be spared 
his blushes. 


HATEVER is done about it, there is bound 

to be a large demand for “‘An American in 
Paris."’ By enlisting Gershwin himself and Shilkret 
to perform with their own Symphony Orchestra Vic- 
tor have managed to do the right thing by this roving 
impression. Highly entertaining and something to 
have by you for occasional relief. 


WELCOME surprise, showing promise of 
Pi oane things to come, is the piano record is- 
sued by the Roycroft people. Rudolph Gruen 
plays a composition of his own and Griffes’ ‘‘Foun- 
tain of the Acqua Paola.’’ Both are light, designed, it 
would seem, to show what Roycroft can do in putting 
a piano on permanent record. It has always puzzled 
us why this concern produced so 
slowly. The quality of their 
work should assure them a large 
audience. 


||| 


b im 
f 
lynne 


have always had a friend. 
The latest issue from this con- 


l* Columbia the Wagnerites 


this passage worth notice. Simul- 
taneously with these Columbia produces four sides of 
‘Tannhauser’’ Overture conducted by Bodanzky. If 
there are still any doubts about Bodanzky’s Wagner 
this should settle them for the time being. Bringing 
dignity and excitement to an overture which has suf- 
fered cruelly at the hands of recorders, he has made 
what should become a standard. 

Which brings us to what is genuine news for the 
Wagnerites who should, in common decency, assume 
suitable attitude and give vent to a hymn of thanks- 
giving to the spirit of radio. From the day when it 
became possible for the average householder to turn 
on the faucet and be drenched with what ever hap- 
pened to be coming over the air, the cult of the record 
album started on an upward turn. First the sym- 
phony lovers came into their own and now the Wag- 
ner millenium has been reached. In the old days of 
single discs he received a pitifully raw deal. Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer, Elsa's Dream, Wolfram’s moaning to 
his favorite star, the various overtures and marches— 
we had to be content with repetitions of these. 

Then from Victor came the twenty-eight sides of 
“Walkure,”’ Frickaless and almost without Hunding 
Then Columbia showed promise of good intention 
with Wagner Album No. 1 (Flying Dutchman Over- 
ture, Venusberg Music, Rhinemaidens and Siegfried 
Idyll) and hope seemed in sight. With the first Bay- 
reuth recordings Columbia was confronted by a prob- 
lem. Could these be labelled Wagner Album No. 2? 
Perish the thought! These discs 
comprised a whole series in 
themselves. 

So the Wagner series remained 
at I and the Bayreuth Record- 
ings did their bit to cram the 
Metropolitan during the after- 
noon of Good Friday. 
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SHORT time later appeared an imported “‘mys- 
A tery’ set, twenty sides collected into a Gramo- 
phone Shop Album with no details save that these 
were selections recorded during an actual perform- 
the State Opera House, 
1928. This is essentially a ‘‘collector’s’’ set. Actual 
performance recordings have advantages and draw- 
backs already noted in these columns. 


ance at 


curs here. 


Wagner. 
phone, have been chosen. This 
makes the collection a useful com- 
plement to whatever solo records 
are preferred. There is no Prize 
Song and no ““Wahn, Wahn”’ and 
under the circumstances it is bet- 
ter so. After this, what seemed a 
long interval was relieved by 
H. M. V. who toward the end of 
last year turned out an album of 
selected passages from the third act 
of “Tristan © Isolde’ and 
now comes a welcome deluge 
which leaves us almost content to 
wait for another spring. 

For during the past week those 
concerned have been working over- 
time getting in some importations 
which mark a new era. First, and 
probably foremost, comes three al- 
bums of ‘Tristan © Isolde,’’ one 
volume per act, recorded by the 
Columbia people of Europe in the 
Festspeilhaus itself. Great care 
has been taken with these and they 
are as close to an actual presenta- 
tion as possible. ‘There are cuts, 
of course, but with one exception, 
and using the H.M.V.’s third 
act as an appendix, the thing is 
complete enough to satisfy any- 
one. How Isolde’s important 
line ‘‘Death devoted head—Death 
devoted heart’’ came to be omitted 
is beyond comprehension. But 
why split even such lusty hairs? 
Thirty-eight sides of music and 
two explanatory, piano-accom- 
panied talks by Ernest Newman 
have as few bad moments as many 
a set of three sides. 

Together with these come two 
sther albums each containing eight 
records. In one are excerpts from 
Rhinegold and Siegfried and in the 
other almost all of the third act of 
Parsifal. Rhinegold has, but four 
sides. The pilfering of the 
Rhinemaidens’ Gold, Wotan and 
Loge descending to Niebelheim 
and the Finale. The remaining 
twelve deal with the forging of 
the sword, the filial affections of 
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Berlin, 


A new one oc- 
The mechanical conductor of the affair 
seems to have suffered slightly from nerves. 
records end in the middle of a word. But the subjects 
recommend the album to all who are accumulating 
Passages out of the way, for the gramo- 


ways. 
during 


Some interesting. 


words and then relapses into eloquent gesture. 
passage in which her line occurs is in the portion 
omitted from the set. 

















INSTRUMENTAL. 


Chorale (Bach) and Impromptu in A 
Flat (Chopin). Piano, by Harold 
Bauer. Victor. 

The Fountain of the Acqua Paola 
(Griffes) and Beauty and the Beast 
(Gruen). Piano, by Rudolph 
Gruen. Two Parts. Roycroft. 


Scotch Pastorale (Gustav Saenger) 
and Prayer from ‘“‘Te Deum” 
(Handel-Flesch) . Violin, by 
Yehudi Menuhin. Victor. 

An American in Paris (George Gersh- 
win). Victor Symphony Orchestra 
with the Composer. In Four Parts. 
Victor. 


WAGNERIANA 


Gétterddmmerung. 
ney to the Rhine, 
Bruno Walter. Two 
lumbia. 

Parsifal. Prelude to Act I and Trans- 
formation Scene. Conducted by 
Bruno Walter. Four Parts. Colum- 
bia. 

Tannhduser. Overture. 
dansky and Symphony 
Four Parts. Columbia. 

Rhinegold and Siegfried. Selected Pas- 
sages. Frida Leider, Maria Olczew- 
ska, Rudolph Laubenthal, Walter 
Widdop, Emil Schipper and Fried- 
rich Schorr. Conducted by Leo 
Blech and Albert Coates. Sixteen 
Parts in Album. H.M.V. 

Parsifal. Act III. Gotthelf Pistor, 
Ludwig Hoffmann, Cornelis Brons- 
geest. Chorus and Orchestra of the 
State Opera, Berlin. Conducted by 
Karl Muck. Sixteen Parts in Al- 
bum. H.M.V, 

Die Meistersinger. Selected Passages. 
Recorded during an actual _per- 
formance at the State Opera, Ber- 
lin. Anonymous. Twenty Parts. 
G. S. Album No. 84. 

Tristan and Isolde. Nanny Larsen- 
Todsen, Anny Helm, Gunnar 
Graarud, Ivar Andresen et al. Re- 
-corded in the Opera House, Bey- 
reuth. Conducted by Karl Elmen- 
dorff. Analytical Notes by Ernest 
Newman. Forty Parts in Three 
Albums. Columbia (Importation). 


Siegfried’s Jour- 
Conducted by 
Parts. Co- 


Artur Bo- 
Orchestra. 








Siegfried, Wotan's argument with Erda and passages 
from the final duet. 
grand Wotan and Laubenthal has his moments both 


Emil Schipper, as usual, is a 


Jumping a few pages between the end 
of the prelude to Pasifal’s entry it proceeds, cutless, 
from that point to the last bar. 
In the full act Kundry sings but two 


HE Parsifal Album is bound to have a host of 
takers. 


In many ways it is 
The 


The result is an unrelieved 
bass-tenor colloquy until in the 
second scene the Grail Chorus in- 
troduces lighter voices. At a first 
hearing this is apt to grow on one 
a trifle heavily. Will these row- 
dies never cease arguing? Even the 
Good Friday section, but are in- 
of a brawl. But time and a score 
to follow, always calculating on 
the mood of the people next door, 
soon put this right. First im- 
pressions are always strong. We 
prefer the Beyreuth version of the 
Good Friday section but are in- 
formed that this too will wear 
off in time. 

So much for what has already 
landed on these sunny shores. But 
there is more to come. Before we 
have another chance to note it 
there will be sixteen double sides 
of ‘“‘Gotterdammerung”’ available. 
In putting these out H.M.V. have 
rather outdone themselves. Fol- 
lowing the method used in the 
“Walkure’’ Albums half the 
records were made in England, 
Albert Coates conducting, and the 
other half in Berlin, with Leo 
Blech. In this competition the 
Germans emerge triumphant. Ivar 
Andressen, the King Mark of the 
Columbia ‘‘Tristan,’’ as Hagen, 
poised on the rock as he summons 
the vassals of Gunther to the wed- 
ding of their king, comes as close 
to conjuring up the illusions of 
the Opera House as anything we 
have heard since the Bayreuth 
Recordings of Columbia. In the 
German half also are the Sieg- 
fried Rhinemaidens interview— 
Laubenthal—and, for good meas- 
ure, Muck’s version of The 
Funeral March. We still stand up 
for Coates in this. The English 
contribution makes up for its 
other failings, chiefly ones of com- 
parative power, by the inclusion 
of Austral as Brunnhilde. The 
oath on Hagen’s Spear and the 


Immolation Scene are particularly 
well done. 
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niversary of the foundation of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters. 


And John Powell, composer-pianist 
took part in the concert as soloist in the 
fifty-first performance of his “‘Negro Rhap- 


sody"’ for piano and orchestra. The or- 
chestral compositions performed included 
Frank Van der Stucken’s ‘‘Cortege Fes- 


1883, George Chad- 
movements from 
suite, Mr. Hadley’s 
and three movements 

Through the Look- 


tival,’’ composed in 
wick’s ‘‘Jubilee,”’ 
MacDowell’s Indian 
own “Culprit Fay,” 
from Deems Taylor's 
ing Glass.’’ 

There was something concerning this 
program which tempted one to wax plati- 
tudinous over the corrosions and polishings 
of Father Time. Here and there familiar 
colors were faded, indistinct; here and 
there flashes of vitality and significance 
shone forth with renewed lustre. John 
Powell's ‘‘Negro Rhapsody,’’ whose mental 
genesis, the composer has often told us, 
was derived from Joseph Conrad's “Heart 
of Darkness,’’ is a composition whose life 
rushing 
seemed more 


two 


and and suggestive 


than a 


vigor 
potent 


magic 
great deal of 
the more highly polished and perhaps more 
wisely constructed music on the program 
Mr. Powell's rhapsody has plenty of struc 
tural and technical faults, but it 
individuality 
could have 


has a fine 
flavor of and imagination 
come one but 
And true of 
some of the highly respectable music heard 
on the rest of the program Mr. Powell 
played his own rhapsody beautifully 
Unfortunately the of MacDow 
ell’s ‘‘Indian Suite’ And it 
is perhaps the finest portion of the suite 
Concerning the rest of the music on this 
program it seems sufficient to that 
Mr. Chadwick's ‘‘Jubilee’’ his Sym 
phonic Sketches, the 
and Mr. Taylor's 
Glass 


which from no 


the composer this was not 


Dirge”’ 
was omitted 


record 
from 
MacDowell number 
Through the Looking 
wore their years jauntily and some 
of the other offerings, though well worth 
their hearings, appeared to be in a 
of excellent though 
tion. 

Mr. Hadley handled the 
effectively throughout the program 


H. N. 


State 
unexciting preserva 


orchestra most 


Dusolina Giannini’s Sur prise 

Y THE time Dusolina Giannini had 
completed her program, Carnegie Hall 
April 17th 
had 
Respighi's 


at least one pleasant sur 


prise been sprung on the audience 


Stornellatrice™’ 
thing of interest 


proved to be a 
solemn and tragic though 
it is With it, in 
Songs My Mother Taught Me” and “‘Un 
bel di,"" Mme. Giannini showed her desire 
to please and to a neutral 


those 


combination with 


observer suc 


ceeded the better in moments when 


she forgot the opera This is an old 


Dvorak’'s 
considerable 


story In familiar ditty she 
over her 
but in the Butterfly num 
ber the strain of reaching the vocal heights 


and despairing depths was almost too much 


showed progress 


previous manner 


for a voice worthy of far more considerate 


treatment. . <= © 
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(Continued from page 39) 


Bach’s B Minor Mass 


WO years ago Albert Stoessel gave a 

performance of Bach's B minor mass 

with the Oratorio Society which he 
regularly conducts. A year ago he per- 
formed the mass again with the Oratorio 
Society in collaboration with the Bach Can- 
tata Club. 

And on the afternoon and evening of 
May Ist of this year the mass was given in 
St. George's Church by the Bach Cantata 
Club in conjunction with seventy-five 
voices from the Oratorio Society, an or- 
chestra and the following singers, Mildred 





DUSOLINA GIANNINI, WHO APPEARED 


IN AN EMINENTLY SUCCESSFUL CON 
CERT AT CARNEGIE HALL APRIL 17 
Faas, soprano; Mina Hager, contralto; 
Arthur Kraft, tenor; Norman Joliffe, bass. 


The performance of course was again con 
ducted by Mr. there is 
reason to hope for and look 


Stoessel and every 
forward to 
an annual presentation of the work. 

On the whole this May day performance 
admirable one. The ‘Kyrie’ and 
the “Gloria” were given at an afternoon 
session beginning at 5:30, and the rest of 
the mass began at 8 P. M. The chorus 
Was a sensitive and responsive one and Mr. 
Stoessel’s best was unusually free and flexi 
ble. The singers, too, were singularly suc 
with exacting The 
concluding five part chorus, ““‘Cum Sanctu 
Spiritu 


was an 


cessful their music. 
was magnificently rendered 


H.N 


American Sym phonic 
Ensemble 

URING the evening of April 18th, 

the American Symphonic Ensemble 

expired. Next season its component 

the aegis of 


re-assemble under 


Symphony 


parts will 


The 
The masses appear to be flocking to the 


Conductorless Orchestra 


banner, for this last was at 
tended by considerably larger numbers than 


hitherto 


appearance 


have attended these services—but 





what do the vested interests think of this 
As is the case 


communistic phenomenon? 
of similar movements, in its early days the 
venture suffered the stings of a few con- 
descending sneers, but now its program can 
announce a definite schedule for next sea- 
son and declare that ‘“The Conductorless 
Crchestra has proved its worth. There is 
a place for it in New York.'’ The holders 
of purse strings are generally more in the 
know than anyone else and though, it is 


rumoured, these functionaries have had 
their trying moments they probably know 
which way the wind blows. The mile- 
stone erected, a very full program, was, 


with faint irony, entirely Russian. Whether 
or not the compositions of the Slavs lend 
themselves to this treatment will soon be 
established, but on this occasion it so ap 
peared. Tchaikovsky's “‘Pathetique’’ was 
carried surprisingly well, with the exception 
of the third movement which seemed life- 
less. For the rest there was Moussorgsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Glinka creditably 
As the soloist of the evening 
Kurenko appeared with be- 


and 
performed. 

Mme. Maria 
coming modesty 


eae 
Roland Hayes 


I one time Roland Hayes was re- 
A garded in the same light as a five- 
legged calf or the star of a flea circus. 


that distinct ad- 
vantage to some, 


To be in category is a 

In Hayes’ case it was an 
unfair handicap and at last he seems to be 
For, at Car- 
negie Hall on April 21st, he again showed 
himself as a lieder singer in his own right 
naturally throwing in a few 
spirituals as a sop to those who demanded 


pulling himself clear of it. 


capable of 
them. Whether Hayes has improved lately 
is a matter for question. When required 
to exert himself there were doubts on this 
score but only a call for 
great vocal skill he was thoroughly equal 
to his task. 
such old things as ‘‘When I am Laid in 
Earth” Adelaide’’—in the latter of 
which he his best—-went through 
Brahms, and Schumann and 


where there was 


His program commenced with 
and 


was at 
Schubert 


closed with the inevitable group’ of 
spirituals. 
Tae 
The Hummel Brothers 


HUMMEL, violinist, and his 
Stanley Hummel, pianist, ap- 

— eared in recital at Town Hall on 
May 6th They made their Metropolitan 
debut last very 


A ARI 


brother 


and were at once 
Their most recent New 


pleasant 


year 
favorably received 
York appearance 
revelation not only of the 
by these artists but of the 
artistic stature they already possess. 


was another 


progress made 


impressive 


In the Mozart sonata in A major, No. 
17. they disclosed refinement of style, ef 


fective shading, and a fine subordination of 
an excellent technique to interpretative de- 
All these qualities were developed 
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HAT is the purpose of the Sym- 


phony Concerts, their reason for 

being? Long since, an eminent citi- 
zen, as spokesman for the public when Mr. 
Gericke took final leave, defined both. 
Two audiences, he substance, 
sought them. They were weary with the 
domestic cares, the pleasures, the 
professional or the business labors of the 
week. Upon a Friday and a Saturday 
conductor and orchestra and re- 
freshed them with the music of the masters, 
and the great mission of both was fulfilled. 
Of course, conductors and a few other rest- 


said in 


social 


soothed 


less and ambitious spirits have not quite 
agreed to these concepts. They have even 
cherished and practised a notion that ‘‘the 
was two- 


mission’’ of the concerts 


to keep alive and aglow in freshening 


great 
fold 
and stimulating performance the heritage of 
music to these days descended; to publish 
also written 


with equal ardor, the music 


own life for our time. 


The Boston Transcript. 


out of our 


os 


own 


Parker in 


Marion Talley’s privilege to order 
her life to suit her inclinations and her 
She has made enough money to 
indulge her preferences in the future. The 
kind to her, but she has 


[ is 
tastes 
been 


public has 


given it value received If she has become 
tired of 


the quiet and the routine of farm life, she 


professional life and yearns for 
is not obliged to consider the regrets of the 

disappointments of her 
both the regrets and the 


genuine, and it 1s 


public or the 
friends. But 
disappointments are 


pertinent to say something of the latter 
at least 

We do not know exactly what Miss 
Talley means by ‘‘destiny,”’ which she ac 


knowledges as the directing force of her 
life There 


garded her 


was a time when she re 


voice as a precious gift, en 


trusted to her for something more than 
merely personal use. Was it destiny that 
gave her this thought? If so, it is difficult 


to understand her conclusion that ‘‘singing 
in public was. just an episode’’ in her life 
and that 
instrument 


T he 


they saw the 


her music has been to her a ‘‘nice 
and nothing more 
Marion Talley 


destiny in her ad 


friends of believed 
hand of 
That is 


a poise such as hers, a 


vent as a singer. they thought 


a voice such as hers 





character and personality such as hers 
Kansas 
for example, gloried in these natural 
held out 
Those who interested themselves directly in 


were 


destined to make a career 
City, 


gifts and in the 


great 


promise they 


her artistic welfare, and the greater num 
ber who flocked to hear the precocious 
young singer, knew she was not an artist 


but they believed she had the qualities for 
the making of an artist and they counted 





on her to develop those qualities 
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EA VESDROPPINGS 


SOME OF THE FORTNIGHT’S INTERESTING 
REMARKS OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


Destiny, if that is what it is, has made 
Marion Talley a lot of money, and on her 
material independence, her friends will he- 
joice with her, But otherwise destiny has 
not been kind. Somehow it placed 
her in the Metropolitan as a coloratura 
soprano when she should have been classed 
as a lyric soprano. It tempted her to capi- 
talize the sensation made by her debut in 
the way of overlong and arduous recital 
tours. In caused her to use excessively an 
immature voice, which should have been in 
process of development under the best voice 
teachers. It permitted her to be satisfied 
with coaching when she should have been 
satisfied with nothing less than fundamental 
instruction. Finally it directed her to re 
tire after a wonderful experience as a young 


over 


and gifted singer, but without achieving 
the goal of an artist who will live in the 
annals of the The City 


great Kansas 


T imes 


WO hundred years ago, in 1729, the 


first performance of Bach's St. Mat 
thew Passion was given in Leipsic 
and thereafter practically forgotten until 


Mendelssohn revived it in Berlin, one hun 


dred years later, in 1829 Today the 
great piece of writing is as vital as ever 
and has a sure hold on immortality. Bach 
wrote the Passion asa utility composition 
for his choir in the Thomaskirche and 
never dreamed that it would become one 
of the world’s most cherished musical 
epics He furnishes an interesting con- 
trast to Wagner, who felt sure whenever 


he put ‘Finis’ to the end of a score that 


it outranked anything and everything else 


mankind had ever experienced or would 
experience in the same line M usical 
Courter 

NATION is simply the particular 


fusion of excitableness and placid 
home 
keeping and adventure, conciseness and pro 
lixity—in a word, of action and 
that and place 
these come out in 
that of 
and 


ity, order and bohemianism 


contem- 


plation time have made 


it: and its various lan 
words, but also 
paint, and a host 
It is sometimes thought 
that the way to write nationally is to go 
back to folk-song 


conscious 


guages, chiefly in 


in those of tones 


of other things. 


But folk-song is un- 
back is a 
whether an 


music and going con- 


scious act: and, unconscious 


act can be done consciously is just the 
question There are composers who al- 
most persuade us that it can; but with 
some—Haydn, Dvorak, Brahms, Grieg, 


Korsakov 


nor hinder 


folk-song seems neither to help 

D. Scarlatti 
’ 

national 


others Couperin, 
without it; 


think 
Fox-Strang 


Purcell—are just as 
and with the truly great we do not 
of nationality at all A. H 


ways in The London Observer 


HE San 

Music is fighting its way to leader- 

ship. Already, in the view of some 
very competent 
few American schools of music 
proach world standards. 

What a wonderful thing it would be if 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music were 
known and pointed to and taken for 
granted like the Conservatory, the 
Brussels Conservatory, or the Berlin Hoch 
schule fiir Musik 


Francisco Conservatory of 


musicians, it is one of the 
which ap 


Paris 


This is possible. The foundation is al 
ready present in the Conservatory. All 
that is required is adequate support 

These conservatories which lead 
the world 


foreign 
whose prize winners step out 
into assured musical position wherever they 
may choose, are supported by their govern 
ments. They are free to develop whatever 


musical talent they can find and equipped 
to do their work thoroughly 
American 


musicians 


This is the answer to the 


question why most of the great 


and the great Europeans 


It iS 


performers are 


time to turn out some_ great 


American musicians and performers 


[here is no better place than San 
Francisco We have made a start—Ye 
hudi Menuhin, for example—but we need 


that Conservatory 
San 


Italian city, any German city of 


Francisco. 
half 
one-tenth of its 
itself if it 


we do.— 


This is a small 
Any 
San Francisco's 
wealth 


did not 


job for 


size and 


would be ashamed of 


do more for music than 
San Francisco ( hronicle 


HE professional musicians’ industry 
serious affected by the 
When 
the fashion swept the movie shows of put- 
ting in there hustle 
among pianists and others to qualify for 


the thousands of 


is that most 


advent of the talking movies. 
pipe 


organs was a 


new full-time jobs. 


Then as suddenly came the mechanical 
music synchronized with the new film 
shows and ere long there were parades of 
out-o'-work organists Next out went 


many of the orchestras in many of the mo 
tion picture houses 


There yet remained, however, the neces 


orchestras in the 
Surely 


sity for girl-and-music 


shows there was no way to re- 


these 


and 


place the actual intrumentalists for 


entertainments! There too, was error 


certainly the most sensational announce 


ment as yet made was one emanating from 
Arthur Hammerstein, musical comedy pro- 
that there is 


musical 


ducer Hammerstein says 


being prepared for his next pro- 
duction an orchestra that 


tra, but 


will be no orches- 
from a 
booth in the center of the theater like unto 

cabinet of the 
Times-Picayune 


merely music projected 
the projection 


New Orleans 


movies.—— 
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There is one event in New York 
journalism which we annually await with 
bated breath. It occurs when Mr. Francis 
D. Perkins, assistant to Lawrence Gilman 
of the N. Y. Herald Tribune (and as a 
statistician assuredly the great Babson of 
the musical world), sets down his ‘‘fare- 
well glance at 1928-29,’ or whatever the 
season happens to be. He did so this year 
in the Herald Tribune for May 5th. 

Do you crave to know how many cello 
recitals were given this last year? Or song 
recitals? Or piano recitals? 

Here are some of Dr. Perkins discoveries. 

Fewer recitals were offered this season 
than in 1927-'28, but the decline is very 
slight. There will have been, by the end 
of next month, 223 song recitals, as com- 
pared with 231; 150 piano recitals, only 
one less than in the preceding years, while 
the violin recitals have increased in num- 
ber-——seventy-five, instead of seventy-one, 
Cello recitals fell off from seventeen to 
eight; joint recitals, recitals on other instru- 
ments and other concerts not of the above 
types, from eighty-six to seventy-seven. 
This gives us 818 concerts, as compared 
with 890 in 1927-'28, and, counting the 
operas, 1,068 musical performances, as 
against the previous season’s corresponding 
total of 1,162. But there has been a re- 
markable increase in dance events, this last 
season's total of 129 (counting the five 
performances given by the Neighborhood 
Playhouse with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
but not the benefit Monteverdi-Stravinsky 
bill given by the League of Composers) is 
almost double the 1927-'28 figure of sixty- 
five, which again was almost twice the 
total of 1926-'27. Including dance events, 
the 1928-'29 sum is 1,197 performances, 
thirty fewer than in 1927-'28. 

. + = 

The Dayton Westminster Choir's 
European tour under the direction of Dr. 
John Finley Williamson has been an un- 
qualified success. After the Berlin per- 
formance singers and conductors were greet- 
ed at a reception by Ambassador Schurman 
and Frau Stresemann. 

es « 


NO PRIZE THIS YEAR 


With becoming sorrow the Naumburg 
Musical Foundation, which awards New 
York debut recitals each season to a limited 
number of outstanding young musical 
artists, has announced that there will be no 
prizes this year because ‘‘none of the can- 
didates of this year has shown enough 
merit to deserve to win a prize.”’ 

One hundred and forty-three pianists, 
violinists, ‘cellists and singers competed in 
the preliminary auditions which were con- 
ducted by the National Music League. 
Twenty-one candidates were selected for 
the final auditions. Judges at the final audi- 


tions were: Alexander Lambert, W. J. 
Henderson, Willem Willeke, and Adamo 
Didur. 
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One of the signs of the times affecting 
music publishers is the recent announce- 
ment of the affiliation of M. Witmark 8 
Sons, music publishers, with Warner 
Brothers film company. Witmark’s have 
already opened ten of their eighteen pro- 
posed branch houses and sent nine of their 
composer staff to the Warner Brothers 
studios in Los Angeles where they will be 
engaged solely in writing theme songs for 
the forthcoming Warner Brothers and First 
National Vitaphone pictures. 


* * * 


Before leaving for the West coast to ful- 
fill talking picture contracts, Mary Lewis, 
Metropolitan soprano, placed her concert 
business under the direction of the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau. 


* * * 


“The largest structure in the world de- 
voted to a combination of the arts’’ pro- 
claims The Barbizon. It’s to be a forty 
story ‘‘Barbizon-Plaza-Art-Music-Residence 
Center’’ on Central Park South, New York. 
There will be a complete musical depart- 


ment, studios, musical information bureau 
and a new concert hall for the season’s 
debutantes. 


SOUSA WRITES—A MARCH 

John Philip Sousa, veteran bandmaster 
and composer of patriotic marches, who is 
now in his 75th year has written another 
march, ‘‘La Flo de Sevilla,”” (The Flower 
of Seville) which he has dedicated to the 
International Exposition at Seville, Spain. 
The exposition opened on May 7th. 

The new Sousa march will be featured 
at the concerts of the United States Army 
Band during the exposition. The band 
under the leadership of Capt. William J. 
Stannard, left for Spain on the Leviathan 
which sailed from New York on May 4th. 
The Army band will appear at Seville as 
part of the participation of the United 
States in the Exposition as arranged by 
the United States Commission to the Ex- 
position headed by Thomas E. Campbell, 
former governor of Arizna. 

The United States Army Band plans to 
give sixty concerts at the Seville Exposition. 


* * * 


There are furrowed brows up at Roxy’s. 

The management has discovered that a 
good portion of the population of Weltev- 
reden, Java, near the city of Batavia, are 
flocking to their own Roxy Theater. The 
Far Eastern entrepreneurs have boldly 
adopted the Roxy house trademark. 
If they cut into the attendance at Roxy’s 
Cathedral a formal protest will probably 
be forwarded to Batavia by the State De- 
partment. 





The recent adventures of the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra at the Manhattan Opera House in 
dance and stage interpretations of sym- 
phonic works caused some discussion among 
the scribes. W. J. Henderson wonders why 
those connected with the enterprise have 
neglected to interpret the fourth symphony 
of Brahms, the second of Bruckner, or the 
eighth of Mahler. Mr. Henderson writes 
feelingly in the New York Sun: 

**The chief end of terpsichorean ar- 
tists just now appears to be the in- 
terpretation of symphonies, tone 
poems and other musical monstrosities 
which are obviously incomprehensible 
to ordinary mortals, unless turned into 
moving pictures. We have been 
greatly struck by painful omissions on 
the part of these paternal instructors 
of the people. There are some splen- 
did opportunities which they have 
recklessly, one might say almost crimi- 
nally, neglected. It is not the duty 
of musical chroniclers to act as pur- 
veyors to the performers about whom 
they are obliged to write, but we are 
literally driven by sheer despair to cry 
aloud: ‘Why has no one yet danced 
the forty-eight preludes and fugues of 
Bach?’ ”’ 


* * * 


Young musicians from any state will be 
permitted to compete in the Junior Music 
Contest at the 1929 Missouri State Fair, 
August 17-24. Heretofore entry has 
been limited to Missourians, but under a 
recent arrangement contestants from other 
states enter in the four divisions—piano, 
violin, voice and musicianship—of the 


contest. 
* * ~ 


The program by the Kriens Symphony 
Club on Thursday evening, May 23rd, at 
Carnegie Hall, will contain two symphonic 
compositions of Erno Rapee, who for the 
occasion will act as guest conductor. The 
numbers will be the ‘“‘Dramatic Andante” 
and the “Iron Horse’’ March. At the 
same concert will be heard the premier pre- 
sentation of ‘‘Overture Joyeuse’’ by Chris- 
tian Kriens, director of the symphony, 
which will be played from manuscript. 

a * * 


ANOTHER MODERN TRAGEDY 

Although staggered by their discovery, 
certain musical mathematicians estimate that 
every forty seconds, every day in the year, 
America produces another saxophone. This 
means three saxophones every two minutes, 
ninety saxophones every hour, 2,160 saxo- 
phones every day, 788,400 saxophones 
every year, or almost 79,000,000 saxo- 
phones per century. 

Clay Smith, a Chicago composer, dis- 
covered these horrible facts. 
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PERSINGER JOINS CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE 


The Cleveland Institute of Music has 
just announced the appointment of Louis 
Persinger to its large staff of artists. 

Persinger, formerly ‘‘violin soloist’ of 
the ‘“‘Concerts du Waux-Hall,’”’ Brussels, 
before becoming concertmaster of the San 
Francisco orchestra, and leader and violin- 
ist of the Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco and the Persinger String quartet, 
leaves those positions in the west, held for 
the last twelve seasons, to become a 
teacher. 

In his youth he studied in Leipzig with 
Hans Becker, and later with Eugene Ysaye 
in Brussels and Jacques Thibaud in Paris. 

He has been a friend and teacher of 
Yehudi Menuhin since that prodigy was 
four years old, and was playing first violin 
in the San Francisco orchestra when 
Yehudi, as soloist, made his debut at the 
age of seven. 

At the same time that Persinger’s name 
is added to the Institute violin staff an- 
other artist will become a member of the 
same department. He is Herman Rosen, a 
well known American violinist, 

Rosen studied studied with Leopold Auer 
for a number of year in New York. 
Though he won the Juilliard prize during 
this time he did not accept it, preferring 
to remain with Auer. He studied, also, 
with Bernard Wagenaar. 

He has been teaching since he was 13 
years old——with the New York Music set- 
tlement, the Master Institute of United 
Arts in New Yok, and now the Institute. 


NEW CHICAGO OPERA HOUSE 
RECORD TICKET SALE 
The greatest subscription sale in the his- 
tory of opera in Chicago has already been 
recorded for the first season in the new 
Civic Opera House, Wacker Driver at Madi- 
son Street, according to an announcement 
made by Manager Herbert M. Johnson. 
An audit of the sales records up to the 
first of April indicated that the sale for 
1929-30 on that date exceeded the total 
subscription sale for the 1928-9 season, 
as of the opening day of opera, by more 
than ten per cent. Two factors were re- 
sponsible for the increase, first the unpre- 
cedented renewal by season seat holders 
from last year, particularly on the main 
floor and in the more expensive balcony 


HAS 


seats, and second the large number of 
mail orders received by the subscription 
department. 


The sales force of the Civic Opera Com- 
pany’s service department began their opera- 
tions on March 11. ‘Their efforts were 
well rewarded. It was found that on April 
1 more than 600 more subscription tickets 
for the $6 section of the main floor had 
had been sold than at the beginning of the 
opera season last year, and additional sales 
on the main floor in the $5. section 
brought the revenue from main floor seats 
to more than 1,200 more main floor sub- 
scriptions than last year. Every seat in 
the $6 section was taken for the Monday 
evening and Saturday matinee performances, 
and for Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 


day nights the subscription totals had passed 
those of last year in that section. 
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BODANZKY PREPARES NEXT YEAR’S 
PROGRAM FOR FRIENDS 


INCLUDES NINE CHORAL WORKS, SYMPHONIC 
PROGRAMS AND SHORTER CHORALS 





International Newsreel 
ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 
WHO TAKES OVER THE FIRST ’CEL- 


LIST’S STAND OF THE 
SYMPHONY 
AT THE 


PHILHARMONIC.- 
ORCHESTRA NEXT SEASON, 
AGE OF 30. MR. WALLEN- 
STEIN IS THE FIRST AMERICAN TO 
HOLD THE POSITION. HE WAS BORN 
IN CHICAGO, AND HAS BEEN FIRST 
"CELLIST WITH THE CHICAGO SYM. 
PHONY FOR FIVE YEARS. 


MANNES SCHOOL OFFERS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The David Mannes Music School offers, 
for next year, three scholarships in com- 
position with Leopold Mannes, for stu- 
dents of talent with preliminary training. 
The directors, David and Clara Mannes, 
have made possible these special scholar- 
ships as a stimulus to creative work, con- 
vinced that the development of creative 
musical talent is more vital than the pro- 
duction of professional performers. Mr. 
Mannes, winner of a Pulitzer prize, and a 
Guggenheim fellowship, is in the foremost 
ranks of the younger American composers. 
His works have been performed by some 
of the foremost musicians and organiza- 
tions of the day including Harold Bauer, 
Alfred Cortot, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the 


Flonzaley Quartet. Applicants for the 
scholarships will communicate with the 
secretary of the School for further infor- 


mation. 


GOLDMAN BAND SOLOISTS 
Soloists engaged for the Goldman Band 


summer concerts include Patricia O’Con- 
nell and Cora Frye, sopranos, and Del 
Staigers, cornetist The two first-named 


will be new to Goldman audiences 





EFORE sailing for Europe, Artur 
B Bodanzky prepared the programs of 

the seventeenth season of The Society 
of the Friends of Music to which organ- 
ization he will exclusively devote his ener- 
gies. On his list are nine full-length 
choral works and six programs of instru- 
mental music and shorter chorals. 

The following comprise the catalogue 
of major choral works to be presented, the 
first five being new to Friends of Music 
repertoire: 


Bach Christmas Oratorio 
PS hws Kea The Four Seasons 
Handel Alexander’s Feast 
Mendelssohn Elijah 
Cherubini Requiem Mass 
Purcell Dido &% Aeneas 
Gluck Orfeo 
Brahms A German Requiem 
Bach St. John Passion 

The shorter choral works will include 
four cantatas of Bach, ‘Wein, Weib und 
Gesang’’ of Johan Strauss and Brahms’ 
‘‘Parzengesang.’’ The soloists to be heard 
in these will include Margaret Matzen- 
auer, Editha Fleischer, Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Ethyl Hayden, Marion Telva, Queena 
Mario, Dorothea Flexer, Louise Lerch, 
Lawrence Tibbett, George Meader, Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Fraser Gange, Friedrich 


Schorr, Paul Althouse, Carl Schlegel and 
Max Bloch, 


In the concerts of instrumental music 
the soloists will include Harold Bauer, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch and Kurt Ruhrseitz, 
pianists; Felix Salmond, ‘cellist, and Lynn- 
wood Farnam, organist. 

Of the programme as a whole, the So- 
ciety believes that never before in the 
United States, and seldom in Europe, has 
any organization offered in a single season 
such a series of choral masterpieces. By 
moving to a larger hall it is doing its best 
to make this music available to the largest 
possible number at the lowest possible 
prices. 

Until this last season, the greatest num- 
ber of concerts ever given by the Friends 
of Music was ten. This number was 
raised to fifteen in the year just ended, by 
repeating five concerts in non-subscription 
performances. During the coming season 
it will give twenty concerts divided into 
two series—one all Sunday afternoons, the 
other five Sunday afternoons and five eve- 
nings. 


The Springfield, Mass., Music Festival is 
the most recent association of this kind to 
engage Gina Pinnera for a gala performance. 
Miss Pinnera will appear in that city on 
May 18, between her appearances at the 
Spartanburg, S. C., and Evanston, IIl., 
Festivals on May 15 and 28, respectively. 
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LAURITZ MELCHIOR’S contract with 
the Metropolitan Opera House insures his 
appearances at that institution until the 
end of 1931. 

* * * 

EDWIN EVANS of London has been 
engaged by the State University of lowa 
to visit the United States and give a six 
weeks series of lectures on Modern Music 
in the School of Music at Iowa Uni- 
versity from June 8 to July 18. 

. * . 

VANCE CAMPBELL was the soloist 
with the Amherst College Musical Clubs at 
their recent concert in Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. 
Campbell featured ‘Water Sprites,’ a com- 
position of his teacher, Walter Charmbury, 
with great success. 

x * * 


MYRA HESS was booked to sail for 
Europe May 10, where she will remain 
until next season. This season Miss Hess 
included forty-two appearances in a three 
months tour Next season will find 
her on the West Coast and throughout the 
South, with her first appearance scheduled 
for New York January 8, 1930 

a * * 

ELMER BERNHARDT 
Baltimore baritone, went on the air Satur 
day, May 4, from Station WBAL in his 


well-known 


home city His program included “The 
Dawn Brought Me Love and You,” ‘The 
Night Wind [The Sunshine that Fills 


My World,” Dear Little 


Boy of Mine 


Memories,’ and 


+ x + 
WESTELL GORDON, English tenor 
and composer, has been broadcasting with 
Major Bowes’ Capitol Theatre Family 
from Station WEAI On Sunday, April 
28, he sang ‘‘Across the River’ in a coast 
to-coast tie-up and received many letters of 
commendation. On Tuesday, April 30, he 
sang ‘‘Lady Divine,’ theme song of “The 
Divine Lady.’ as a featured artist with the 
Whispering Orchestra Hour. 
* * x 
META SCHUMANN presented her 
pupil Adda Ward in a recital April 19th 
at studio 608 Steinway Hall The pro 
gram consisted of a classic group in 
English, German, French and a final group 
of Meta Schumann's compositions 
In the audience were seen many singers 
and members of the Vocal Teachers Guild. 
Meta Schumann played the accompaniments. 
* + * 
HOPE HAMPTON has just finished 
making a singing film of the fourth act of 
Manon for the Warner Bros 


* * * 


JASCHA HEIFETZ will spend the 
summer and autumn in Europe, fulfilling a 
series of recital engagements. His next 
American tour is to begin in January, 


1930. 


vitaphone 
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PERSONALITIES 


ACTIVITIES OF ARTISTS FROM OCEAN 


TO OCEAN 


LEE PATTISON recently completed 
his second annual series of three recital- 
talks before the Fortnightly Club of Chi- 
cago. The second of these recitals was 
confined to music of Brahms and Schu- 
mann. Mr. Pattison will spend the next 
month at his home in Warm Springs, Ga., 
and the balance of the summer in Peterboro, 
N. H. He will give individual recitals 
early in the season, during the month of 
October. Immediately after his New York 
recital on October 26th Mr. Pattison will 
join Guy Maier for an extensive Fall tour 
of two-piano recitals. 

* om « 

GIL VALERIANO.,. Spanish tenor, re- 
cently returned from his second consecutive 
Pacific coast tour during which he sang a 
dozen concerts including an appearance at 


the Los Angeles Auditorium He will 
sail for Europe on May 18th on the S. S 
Roma, accompanied by his wife. Mr 


Valeriano will spend the entire summer and 
early Fall in Europe and arrangements are 
being made for concert appearances in Ger 
many, France, Holland, England, Italy and 
a tour of Spain. He expects to return in 
late November to begin his American tour 
His first concert of the season will probably 
take place on Dec. 5th in Concord, N. H 
+ * * 

WILLIAM GUSTAFSON, Basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and now 
under the Management of Annie Friedberg 
is going to be one of the-principal soloists 
at the Ann Arbor Festival in May Fol 
lowing this engagement he will leave for 
California for some important appearances 
in opera. 

* * ~ 

RALPH LEOPOLD, pianist, has com- 
pleted a series of thirty engagements ful- 
filled in a six weeks’ tour which extended 
into Michigan, Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Illinois, New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Leopold's next New York recital is sched- 
uled for November 20. 

* * * 


ERNESTO BERUMEN students sched- 
uled to give piano recitals in June are 
Phoebe Hall, Katherine Philbrick and 
Howard Lindbergh Mr. Berumen will 
remain in New York all summer teaching 
and giving a series of lecture-recitals on 
Piano Technic and Interpretation.”’ II 
lustrations will be furnished by him and 
by advanced pupils 

ok * aa 

RAY PORTER MILLER, 
recently gave a recital in the Foyer of the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, singing 
music by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tchaikovsky, 
Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, Gluck, Pai- 
sello, Mozart, Pizzetti, Faure, Hue, Deems 
Taylor and Carey. Miss Miller has been 
studying in New York under Leonard 
Rudko, who accompanied her. 


soprano, 





ELSA ALSEN is re-engaged for an ap- 
pearance in the Hollywood Bowl, where 
she is to sing on August 2 in excerpts 
from “Die Walkure.” 

= = > 

ESTHER LUNDY NEWCOMB, soprano, 
sang before the Park Ridge Improvement 
Association on March 19, sharing the pro- 
gram with Dorothy Bell, harpist, and 
Patsy O'Neill, danseuse. She was also 
heard in a Colonial program at the Park 
Ridge Masonic Hall on March 25, and in 
a Founders’ Day program at Shelbyville, 
Ky. On April 30 Mrs. Newcomb will be 
heard at the Masonic Temple _ of 
La Grange, Ill., assisted by Rose Morrison 
and Kurt Wanieck, pianists. 

= 7 = 

STURKOW RYDER, pianist, has filled 
more than 224 engagements this season, 
touring the continent twice and making two 
trips to the Gulf of Mexico. 

* ~ ~ 

CLAUDE WARFORD students to ful 
fill professional bookings include Allan 
Jones and William Hains, tenors Mr. 
Jones has made three appearances with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony and_ has __ been 
soloist with the St. Cecelia Club of New 
York, the Hackensack Choral and_ the 
Wilkes-Barre Orchestra In addition he 
has sung leading roles each week with 
WEAF Light Opera Company. Mr. Hain 
has had leading tenor roles in all the operas 
presented by the Brooklyn Little Theatre 
Opera Company this season He is also 
singing weekly for the National Broad- 
casting Company for the Collin’s and Seth 
Parker hours 

* * * 

ROSA LOW, lyric soprano, will be 
under Annie Friedberg’s management after 
June | 

* * * 

THE NEW YORK HARLEM PHI 
HARMONIC will open its annual series of 
oncerts in the Hotel Astor on November 
21, with Elsa Alsen, dramatic soprano, as 
soloist 

< * « 

FRED PATTON, Metropolitan Opera 
singer. has been re-engaged by the Cincin- 
nati Zoo Opera Company for five weeks, 
beginning July 

* * * 

ALFRED CORTOT and JACQUES 
THIBAUD will return to this country next 
season after an absence of two years. Arriv- 
ing in October, both artists will remain 
through December. 

* * . 

EDWIN STRAWBRIDGI premier 
danseur at the Ravinia Opera last Sum 
mer, is scheduled to give a New York pro- 
gram Sundav evening, May 5, in the Guild 
Theatre Mr. Strawbridge has been re- 
engaged for Ravinia this season. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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to a degree seldom found in young musi- 
cians. 

The violinist gave a fine performance of 
Bruch's second concerto and some pieces by 
Suk and de Falla; the pianist played well 
Liszt's heard Dante Fantasia, 
Handel's Blacksmith, ”’ 
a group by Paganini, Palmgren and others. 
These young men deserve an unqualified 


seldom 


‘‘Harmonious and 


success in their art and they very obviously 
delighted an enthusiastic audience 


* * * 


Other Important Music 


HE Sittig Trio, a family 

tion of musicians now well established 

in the field, gave its second 
recital of the season at Steinway Hall on 
May 6th In the two ensemble numbers 
the ‘““‘Dumky” trio of Dvorak and Mozart's 
Trio in B Flat major, the long associa- 
tion of the three, father, son and daughter, 
was evident in the balance and 
breadth and excellent coordin 


organiza 


concert 


ation of their ensemble. Es- 
pecially effective was the 
andante of this trio. 

Margaret Sittig and _ her 


father gave a spirited perform 


ance of Handel's D major 
sonata for piano and violin 
and Flesch’s arrangement of 
the Prayer by Handel was 
given as an encore, The hall 
was crowded 
* * ** 
Gladys Mathew, soprano, 


gave a recital at the studio of 
Mrs. C. Dyas Standish on May 
4. The included the 
Proch variations, Mozart's 
“Allelulia,”’ the ‘“‘Lakme’’ Bell 
and an arrangement of 
“Blue Danube.’’ Miss 
who soon sails for an 
Europe, re 


program 


song 
Strauss 
Mathew 


extended stay in 


vealed a voice of wide range 
and even scale, musical 
throughout and _ technically 
well trained Her interpreta- 


tions were intelligent and con- 
vincing, particularly in Hugo 
Wolf's “Er Ist’s’’ and Griffes 
“Symphony in Yellow.”’ 

* + * 


MacDonald 
of 


Patricia 
costume recital 


gave a 
“Songs of 


the Danube and the Vistula’”’ 
in the Forty-ninth Street 
Theatre on April 14, assisted 


by Willy Meier-Pauselius, Ger 


and Everett 
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3rd, Micha Elzon caused the curve of hope 
to fluctuate violently in the bosoms of a 
respectful Town Hall audience. When not 


rushed by his composer Elzon showed 
happy promise, but called upon for any 
show of dexterity he forced one to grave 


doubts. Thus, his Bach E major Concerto 
was an irregular affair which started well 
but almost lost itself in the second move- 
ment The remainder of his programme 


included arrangements by Flesch and Kreis- 


ler and some incidental matter of Pillios, 
Godowsky and Granados, all coming as 
a happy relief after Respighi’s B minor 
Sonata, during which the violinist seemed 
to be entirely at sea. Whether the fault 
was his is another question. It should 
not have been included in the catalogue. 


As a background to his efforts, Miss Arie 


Abileah brooded heavily over the piano. 
* *k * 


Philip Greeley Clapp was con- 


guest 





masterly performance of Beethoven's “‘Em- 
The date was April 15; 
Next season these 


peror’’ Concerto. 


the place Mecca Hall. 


concerts will be given in Carnegie, and 
under the direction of Chalmers Clifton 
the Society's regular conductor, who 1s 
now in Europe on a sabbatical leave of 
absence. 

bal * » 

Offering five groups of songs im as 
many languages, Annette Royak, Russian 
soprano, gave a concert in Steinway Hall 
on April 9 before an audience that in 


cluded many of her 

With a voice of limited range and pow 
er. Mme 
by 
gence of 
charm in 
Wandern 


compatnots 


Royak proved an interesting re 
and intelli- 
interpretations. There was 
her singing of Schubert's “Das 

effective shading and phrasing 


citalist the sheer artistry 


her 


in Debussy’s “Le Faune Furthermore 
three pieces in antique style by Respighi 
were delivered with authonty 
as were also compositions by 
Moussorgsky and = Rimsky 
Korsakoff. All in all, Mme 
Royak made a good impres 


1, 


sion, which was heightened by 
unobtrusive acc 


A ric A bileah 


” + a 


the mpani 


ments of 
l«< + 


The first of recital 


compositions 


two 
(a1 
on the 
T hose 
William 
Mrs. Carl 
contralto, Conrad Held 
and Phyllis Kracuter 
There 
works 


Aurelio 
in Steinway Hall 
April 9th 
included 


orni 
evening of 
assisting 

Kroll 
Deis 
viola 


violinist 


Tour 
by 


from 1916 to 


cellist were 


groups of composed 
Mr Guiorni 
1926 The 
tions exacting 


I he 


G major for piano and strings 


piano composi 


were and weil 


worth while quartet in 


revealed excellent melodic in 
vention 
> + > 

Ruth Lorraine Close, harp 
ist of the Portland Symphon 
Orchestra, in a New York 
debut recital at Carnegie Hall 
April 10. An able, sensitive 


command of the harp without 


revealing great distinction in 
her work There were 
familiar classics and modern 
French pieces induding a 

Berceuse by Hassel mans 
father of the Metropolitan's 


French 


— anaes RODUCING THAT EMINENT ‘CELLIST, WALTER HAMPDEN pus ccncees. See 
als ia Pes ; INTRODUCING THAT EMINENT ‘CELLIST, WALTER HAMPDEN, a car aren: ne 
Tutchings, pianist. Miss Mac WHOSE ADVENTURES WITH IBSEN, CYRANO AND HIS OWN Close showed great ase EE ing 
Donald appeared as ‘“‘A Moun THEATRICAL COMPANY HAVE NEVER DAMPENED A _ LIFE Over a wide range of offer 
tain Girl from Moravia,” LONG INTEREST IN MUSIC AND THE ’CELLO’S REPERTOIRE ings. Marjorie Truelove was 


The Polish Bride,”’ “A Rou- 

manian Goose-Girl,’’ and ‘‘A Horse Herd 
of the Hungarian Plain,’’ creating a vivid 
picture of the peoples whose songs she sang 
Miss MacDonald's charm is absorbing and 
the manner of her interpretations is excellent 
theatre 

x * * 


During the evening of Wednesday, April 


May 10, 1929 


ductor of the American Orchestra Society, 
and Ernest Hutcheson the assisting artist, 
on the occasion of the last concert given 


this season. Elgar’s arrangement for or- 
chestra of Bach's Fantasie and Fugue in 
C minor and the ‘“‘Istar’’ Variations of 


d'Indy lent special interest to the program, 
which was enriched by Mr. Hutcheson’s 


the assisting pianist 

* * * 
Glee Club in 
Conducted by 


extensive pro- 


The Columbia University 
the Town Hall. April 10 
William MacDonald in an 
gram including negro spirituals, sung by 
an octet, the “Hallelujah, Amen” from 
Handel's “‘Judas Maccabeus,”"’ and Edward 
MacDowell's “‘Columbia’s Sons 
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THE ODYSSEY OF THE MAYFLOWER 





MAKES THRILLING CHORAL DRAMA 


“PILGRIMS OF DESTINY,” A CHO- 
RAL DRAMA BY GENA 
BRANSCOMBE 


ILGRIMS of Destiny, a choral drama, 
p book and music by Gena Branscombe 

(Oliver Ditson Co.), confines its 
action to the last two days of the voyage 
of the Mayflower in 1620 with its pas- 
sengers of pilgrims. With men, women and 
children herded together in close quarters 
for weeks, buffeted by storms, provisions 
low, sickness and death frequent visitors, 
and enforced association with rough, god- 
less, unsympathetic mariners—those two 
days furnished enough tragedy and romance 
for several dramatic cantatas. 

After a somewhat lengthy prelude, in 
which some of the principal themes of 
the work are introduced, an opening sail- 
ors’ chorus, with incidental solos by a vil- 
lainous mate, the captain and the master 
leads to a characteristic chantey, clever both 
in words and music. This is followed by 
a scene in which Richard More expresses 
his concern over the illness of his sister 
Ellen, while she bravely reassures him. It 
furnishes quite a contrast to the preceding 
numbers. A storm; its abatement; a scene 
with Rose Standish and the children in 
which some quaint musical games and a 
chorus exalting America as the land of 
promise for little folks; a period of despair, 
which is changed to one of joy as land is 
sighted,—-such is an outline of the work. 

The music, which is written in the free 
modern style, is moderately difficult and 
follows the varying moods of the text 
faithfully. While a few of the ponderous 
rhythmic passages remind one of Mac- 
Dowell’s Sea Pieces, and again there is a 


suggestion of Wagner's ‘Der Fliegende 
Hollaender’’ in the storm, these are merely 
similar in effect. The melodies are not 


cheaply obvious and the harmonic support 
is rich and imbued with that desirable 





quality expressed by the German word 
““*klangfarbe.”’ G. B. 
OFFICES OF MYSTICAL RELIGION, 


by William Norman Guthrie, rector of St. 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie. The Century 
Company; 416 pages; $2.50. 


HIS is a book on_ the subject of re- 

| vived mysteries of the Middle Ages, in 
other words, ritualistic dancing. In 
many ways it is a unique document deal- 
ing with a critical period of overworked 
intellectualism. The author, a practicing 
minister of one of the most picturesque 
churches in New York, presents a textbook 
for reintroducing ritual dances in the Chris- 
tian churches of today. In a manner some- 
what similar attempts of the living 
Church of the Soviet Republics, Dr. 
Guthrie employs poetry and modern writ- 
ers, Shakespeare and Santayana, Zoroaster 
and Mary Austin to make up liturgical and 
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dramatic features of proposed ecclesiastical 
displays. 

Beginning with a chapter entitled ‘The 
Lyrical Office of Aspiration,’’ with the 
skylark as a symbol, the bow ends with 
“The Synopsis of the Sacred Mime.’’ It 
is either an epic epilogue to a dying church, 
or, prologue to a new temple of life to 
come. 

“What is offered in this volume,’ says 
the author in his introduction, ‘“‘is but a 
sample of one man’s endeavor to solve 
the problem of a free, perpetually fresh 
form of worship. . . . When the need for 
a living liturgical language is widely felt, 
the experts in the imaginative expression 
of congregational worship will appear, 
and the Church will acquire a thrilling 
new interest. May that be dawning even 
now so that here and there in our big 
cities, at present dying churches can be set 
apart for experimental use even as St. 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie.”’ 

In order to arouse real religious senti- 
ment, Dr. Guthrie proposes a return to 
the primitives and urges the importance 
of ritualistic dancing and sacred mysteries, 
such as were used by the Egyptians, the 
Greeks and other civilized nations in the 
past. Dancing, according to him, “‘is the 
selfless oblation of the whole body to God 
—that Mother of all arts. Then we call 
for her children: the first daughter, Music 
—<instrumental, vocal: next the Mime and 
the evocative Ode or Dythiramb; combining 
in the Mystery, that is the Dromenon—a 
symbolic ritual that compels the potent 
presence of the god by an enaction of his 
MGs «ss 

Although Dr. Guthrie’s work is chiefly 
a practical textbook for purely clerical 
uses, it advances an interesting doctrine 
for a Kulturreligion to come, and points 
to the suggestion that the ultimate evolu- 
tionary aim of the arts—music, dancing, 
drama, poetry, etc.—is not professionalism 
but religion. Art, the stage and the altar 
have been and will be natural Trinity 
of historic idealism. Dr. Guthrie’s book is 
stimulating in this respect. 

IVAN NARODNY. 





BRENAU COLLEGE STUDENTS 
WILL GIVE OPERA 

Students of Brenau College-Conserva- 
tory, Gainesville, Ga., will perform 
““Faust’’ and ‘‘Martha’’ on May 29 and 31 
as part of the institution’s semi-centennial 
celebration. 

Emil Bruno Michaelis, of the Conserva- 
tory faculty, announces that students will 
sing minor parts and form the chorus. 
Leading roles will be taken by the fol- 
lowing professional singers; Judson House, 
tenor; Alfredo Valenti, bass; Leo de 
Hierapolis, baritone; Genia Zielinska, so- 
prano, and Marie Stone Langston, con- 
tralto. 


TWENTY-FOUR CONCERT ETUDES, 
AURELIO GIORNI (G. Schirmer, Inc.) 


HE fact that these studies are written 
| in all the major and minor keys is of 
little importance; none of them stays 
for many measures in one key. What is 
important is that they constitute an ex- 
cellent medium for developing the technic 
that enables a pianist to overcome the dif- 
ficulties inherent in modern compositions. 
Mr. Giorni, pianist of the Elschuco Trio, 
writes in the modern idiom of involved 
chords, but his dissonances are incidental 
to polyphonic progressions and hence do 
not sound cacophonous like much of the 
ultra-modern output. The melodic line 
and many interesting sections are not al- 
ways obvious at a first reading, but with a 
little patience and familiarity they tend to 
foster both interest and admiration. These 
studies are at least as difficult as the etudes 
of Chopin, and are therefore serviceable 
only for advanced students. 

The difficulties are equally divided be- 
tween both hands. This is noticeably so in 
No. 8, where five notes are played against 
four, or three against four, alternating 
between the hands. Unusual rhythms are 
also introduced. In one line of the tenth 
study may be found two measures in one- 
four rhythm followed by one in one-eighth 
and repeated in this order three times. 
But these changes sound natural and not 
forced for effect. 

One study is in variation form; another 
gives an impression of a church service, 
with broad chords superimposed on an 
organ pedal tone; another has changing 
accents; another an excellent staccato num- 
ber. Altogether they form an important 


addition to literature for the piano. 
G. B. 





WHAT TO HEAR IN SALZBURG 

Here is a brief schedule of the Salz- 
burg (Austria) Festival from August 4th 
to August 30th which will feature Max 
Reinhardt’s actors and productions, the 
Vienna State Opera, the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Society, and the Choral Union of 
the Vienna State Opera, with Clemens 
Krauss, Franz Schalk, and Lothar Waller- 


stein. 
Beethoven's ‘‘Fidelio,’”” on August 8th, 
18th, and 26th. Mozart's “Don Juan” 


on August 6th, 10th, 14th, 22nd, 28th; 
Strauss’ ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier,’’ on August 
12th, 16th, 20th, 24th, 30th; von Hof- 


mannsthal’s ‘‘Everyman,”’ on August 4th, 
7th, llth, 13th, 15th, 17th, 21st, 25th 
and 27th. Eight orchestral concerts by 


the Vienna Philharmonic Society on 
August 5th, 9th, llth, 15th, 19th, 21st, 
25th and 29th; four church concerts on 
August 4th, llth, 20th, and 25th, and 
“five serenades’’ on August 7th, 13th, 
17th, 23d, and 27th. 
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APRIL CONCERTS ENLIVEN 
LONG BEACH (CAL.) 


The Long Beach, Cal., Municipal Audi- 
torium was filled April 23, when the 
Long Beach Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Leonard J. Walker gave 
its seventh concert for the season with two 
popular local musicians as the soloists. 

Pauline Farquhar, the brilliant young 
pianist, gave an artistic interpretation of 
the Saint-Saens ‘‘Concerto, No. 2 G 
Minor.’’ Contrasts from a singing legato 
to dynamic force are easily handled by Miss 
Farquhar, and her nuancing and phrasing 
were these of a fine talent. 

The second soloist, James G. McGar- 
rigle, baritone, soloist for the Choral-Ora- 
torio Society and St. Anthony's Catholic 
Church Choir, gave the Prologue; “I 
Pagliacci’ (Leoncavello) a dramatic rendi- 
tion. For encores with piano accompani- 
ment, Mr. McGarrigle gave the ‘‘Torea- 
dor’s Song’”’ from “‘Carmen’”’ (Bizet) and 
“Invictus’’ (Huhn). Harold Driver, ac- 
companist, 

The soloists were fortunate to have so 
considerate a director as Mr. Walker, who 
never lets the instruments of the orchestra 
submerge the artists. 

The Choral-Oratorio Society, Joseph 
Ballantyne, conductor, and the Long Beach 
Symphony Orchestra, Leonard J. Walker, 
conductor, presented the Oratorio, “The 
Atonement”’ by S. Coleridge Taylor, at 
the Municipal Auditorium, a compliment- 
ary concert made possible by the City 
Council furnishing the funds for the pro- 
duction. This event was April 26, and 
the Auditorium was packed. The soloists 
all members of the Choral-Oratorio So- 
ciety were, Robert S. Edmonds, James G. 
McGarrigle, Mrs. Edward W. Greene, Ruth 
Bennett, Leonora Hodson, and Marian Bay- 
liss. The chorus numbers 125 voices, and 
the ensemble work and that of the soloists 
was excellent. 

Alice Maynard Griggs. 





CLAVIER ENSEMBLE PLAYS 
IN PROVIDENCE 


The Clavier Ensemble, founded Decem- 
ber 4, 1925 by Mme. Avis Bliven Char- 
bonnel, Providence concert pianist and 
teacher, gave its 23rd concert of its fourth 
season in Infantry Hall on the night of 
Wednesday April 3. The Ensemble was 
assisted by a string ensemble of Boston 
under the direction of Marie Nichols of 
Boston. The program was composed of 
music old and modern, and the number of 
players ranged from two to eight. The 
Vivaldi Concerto, arranged by Bach for 
four Cembali and string quartete was ad- 
mirably played and in the Mozart concerto 
for two pianos with strings, Paul Velluci 
and Beatrice Ward, professional pupils of 
Mme. Charbonnel, did a splendid piece of 
work. Glazounoff’s ‘‘Moyen-Age’’ suite 
for two pianos played by Mme. Charbonnel 
and her professional pupil, Dorothy Brown, 
was a distinctly telling feature of the pro- 
gramme. Miss Nichols’s admirably trained 
string ensemble playing with the piano- 
forte concertos was a delight to the audi- 
ence and the concert proved one of the 
outstanding musical events of the season. 


M. B. P. 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY COMPLETES LIST 
OF GUEST ARTISTS 


ELMAN AND BRAILOWSKY BREAK ENCORE RECORD 


HE Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
| completed its list of soloists for the 
season with Mischa Elman and 
Alexander Brailowsky. After being absent 
from the Orchestra’s programme for nine 
years Mr, Elman was heartily welcomed. 
His Beethoven Concerto was played with 
fine dignity but in the freer style of Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto he, unfortunately, re- 
sorted to many of those exaggerations 
which are to be counted among his short- 
comings. 

So well did Mr. Brailowsky manage to 
handle the contrasting pyrotechnics of 
Liszt’s E flat Concerto and the dramatic 
‘“Totentanz”’ that he was finally driven to 
break the elastic non-encore regulation. 

Mr. Stock’s selections for these concerts 
contained much of interest. Fifteen years 
after it was dedicated to him, he played 





DAVID BARNETT, PIANIST 


WHO GAVE TWO SUCCESSFUL NEW 
YORK RECITALS THIS SEASON, WILL 
CONCERTIZE IN EUROPE THIS SUMMER 
AND APPEAR AS SOLOIST WITH THE 
NEWLY-FORMED PARIS SYMPHONY. 


GERMAN FORCES TO INCLUDE 
“DON” IN SCHEDULE 


“Don Giovanni’ and _ the 

of Wagner, “The Flying 
Dutchman,’” ‘“‘Tannhauser’’ and ‘‘Lohen- 
grin,’’ will be included in the German 
Grand Opera Company’s repertoire next 
season. In making this announcement, Sol 
Hurok, managing director, states that the 
“Ring” and “‘Tristam und Isolde’ are to 
be given again, and that the company will 
number 175. 


Mozart's 
earlier operas 


Busoni’s ‘‘Rondo Arleschino’’ and after 
going through the dusty shelves of his 
library discovered the first act prelude of 


D'Indy’s ‘‘Fervaal,"’ Charpentier’s ‘‘Im- 
pressions of Italy,’’ and Glazanow’s ‘‘Prin- 
temps,”’ all of which it was pleasant to 


remember. The most important restora- 
tion was Strauss’ “‘Also Sprach Zarathus- 
tra’’ not heard here for at least a decade. 

One of the most interesting recital events 
was the appearance of Juliette Lippe on 
April 14th. The statuesque soprano 
showed an abundance of vocal gifts and 
proved that her appearance with the Ger- 
man Grand Opera Company had given her 
no opportunity to display a considerable 
versatility in style and manner. 


Recitals by established favourites have 
been numerous. For going off the beaten 
track to the Harris Theatre, Gieseking was 
put into competition with the Chicago Fire 
Department clanging on its way to duty. 
The concerts of Myra Hess and Moritz 
Rosenthal clashed but both drew good audi- 
ences. The fortnight suffered from a 
dearth of singers of established reputation 
but Edith Mason’s recital, for a charitable 
cause, was almost enough in itself to make 
up. Roland Hayes gave a request program 
including some of the finest Brahms singing 
we have ever heard. 

Highly commendable in idea and execu- 
tion was the program of Johann Sebastian 
Bach and his sons, on two and three harpsi- 
chords, by Philip Manuel, Gavin William- 
son and Marguerite Davies, assisted by a 
string quartet. 

The artists showed the results of pains- 
taking study with the result that the con- 
cert stood out as a welcome from the 
ordinary run of such events. Further, en- 
semble music was rendered by the Gordon 
Quartet, which completed its season with 
an entire Beethoven program, and another 
cooperative recital by Jacques Gordon and 
Rudolph Reuter. 

The fortnight included a homecoming of 
George Mulfinger who returned to his 
hometown to display the extraordinary 
progress he has made in his work. Also 
included in events were Mae Willems, blind 
pianist and singer, who astonished by the 
proficiency she has added to fine taste; Sara 
Ann McCabe, a charming new comer; 
Frances Hunter; the annual violin recital 
of Sol Nemmocsky and The Kedroff Quar- 
tet. 

Choral societies are still active. The 
Swedish Club sang an excellent ‘‘Creation,”’ 
in welcome to its new conductor Harry T. 
Carlson and Tito Schipa appeared as solo- 
ist with the Marshall Field & Co. Society 
under the direction of Edgar Nelson. 

The close of the Civic Orchestra's sea- 
son was marked by an ambitious program, 
under Messrs. Stock and DeLamarter dur- 
ing which Miss Lillian Rehberg did ex- 
cellent work in the Lalo ‘Cello Concerto. 
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CURTIS 


INSTITUTE AFFILIATES 





WITH 


PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA 


MLYNARSKI TO SUCCEED RODZINSKI AS CONDUCTOR 


HE affiliation of the Curtis Institute 


of Music and the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company for the 
purpose of providing Philadelphia with 


opera that will eventually equal the best 
the country affords, was announced jointly 
on Monday, April 29, by Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, founder and president 
of the Curtis Institute, and Mrs. Joseph 
Leidy, president of the opera company. 

At the same time Josef Hofmann, direc- 
tor of the Institute, announced that Emil 
Mlynarski, European conductor, has been 
engaged as leader of the Curtis Institute 
Orchestra and head of the Orchestra De- 
partment, and as conductor of the Phila 
delphia Grand Opera Company 


Mrs. Bok has accepted the chairmanship 


of the Board of Directors of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company. The 
officers of the company continue in the 
positions which they have held since its 
organization, with Mrs. Joseph Leidy, 
president; William C. Hammer, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; Mrs. William 


C. Hammer, secretary-treasurer and direc- 
tor; and Philip L. Leidy, general counsel. 
Leopold Stokowski will retain his: position 
as honorary musical director. 

Emil Mlynarski, the new conductor, suc- 
ceeds Dr. Artur Rodzinski, who after two 
years of successful work at the Institute 
and with the opera company, leaves his 
present position to take the post of con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Mlynarski was for many years con- 
ductor of the Warsaw Opera and the War- 
saw Philharmonic Orchestra. For six 
years he was conductor of the Glasgow 
Symphony, and he has conducted orches- 
tras in London and Edinburgh, the Paris 
Grand Opera, and has appeared at the head 
of the leading orchestras in Vienna, Ber- 
lin, Moscow, Petrograd, Copenhagen, 
Bucharest and Prague. 

Originally a famous violinist, he is well- 
known also as a composer, his Symphony 
No. 2 having been performed by the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra this season. His ap- 
pointment as conductor of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company bring him for the 
first time to this country. 

The scope of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company will be largely increased 
for the season 1929-30. A program of 
more than thirty performances is planned, 
fifteen of which will be given in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, and the 
remainder in other cities where committees 
being sponsor its 
appearances. 


are now organized to 


In addition to Curtis Institute singers 
who will be presented, negotiations are 
under way for appearances of such artists as 
Mary Garden, Dusolina Giannini, and John 
Charles Thomas in principal roles. Artists 
selected from the vocal and operatic de- 
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partments of the Curtis Institute will be 
given opportunity to embark in the operatic 
field. 

“Tt will be of untold advantage to the 
company to have available the voices trained 
at the Curtis Institute,’’ said Mrs. Leidy. 
‘ There is not an opera company in Phila- 
delphia without one or more Curtis singers 
on its roster, which is sufficient evidence 
of their high artistic merit.” 

The opera company had its origin in 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Association, 
formed in 1921 by Mrs. Leidy and Mr. 
William C. Hammer as the first attempt to 
provide Philadelphia with | independent 
operatic performances of a high character. 
The executive committee consists of Hon. 
J. Willis Martin, honorary president, John 


Gribbel, G. Brinton Roberts, Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, Thomas McKean, Harley T. Mce- 
Dermott, Samuel H. Barker, Jacob Singer, 
Mrs. Hammer, and Mrs. William H. 
Whelen. 


The first performances of the company 
were given in 1926 and have continued 
since that date with an increasing number 
of performances each season. During the 
past year twelve operas were given with an 
orchestra composed of members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and leading artists 
engaged for the principal roles. 

The Curtis Institute of Music was 
founded in 1924 by Mrs. Bok. Students 
are admitted only after examination of their 
qualifications, and each student is a scholar- 
ship holder. Josef Hofmann, director, is 


head of the piano department, and the 
faculty includes Mme Marcella Sembrich, 
Prof. Leopold Auer, Efrem Zimbalist, 


Emilio de Gogorza, Felix Salmond, Louis 
Bailly, Lynnwood Farnam, Rosario Scalero, 
Carlos Salzedo, and many other artist- 
teachers of international repute. 


GIRLS’ CLUB TOURS 
The Sterling College Girls’ Glee Club 
of Sterling, Kan., has completed a tour 
of 1,500 miles through its own state and 
Colorado. The club sang in _ fourteen 
towns under the direction of Milton F. 
Rehg, dean of music at Sterling College. 











STOKOWSKI DISCOVERS 
STRINGLESS 'CELLO 

The Philadelphia Orchestra has required 
a new instrument, a ‘‘stringless violoncel- 
lo,’ which was constructed expressly for 
it by Prof. Leon Theremin, creator of 
“etherwave music,’ under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the or- 
chestra. 

The instrument, which is controlled by 
electricity, looks like a long, slender black 
plank about four inches wide, which the 
player holds as he would a violoncello, with 
a handle projecting a little below the mid- 
dle. The body of the instrument is a 
magnetically sensitized surface with a tone 
range very much like a ‘cello’s. By finger- 
ing this magnetized surface, just as one 
would finger the strings of a ‘cello, the 
player sends electric vibrations into a loud 
speaker which produces the tone. The in- 
strument has no resonance chamber. It is 
played with the left hand while the current 
is turned off and on by the handle, which 
is the dynamic control. 

This instrument, although it is still in 
the experimental state, has been supplement- 
ing the double bass in the orchestra since 
January 1, the date of the first performance 
after Mr, Stokowski’s return last winter. 

Mr. Theremin began work on the in- 
strument about November 1, and was as- 
sisted by Karl Zeise, a ‘cellist of the or 
chestra, who has been playing the instru- 
ment throughout the season and who will 
play it mexg/season. It will be used regu- 
larly -if concert work. 


Me. = Stokowski hopes, when the in- 
strument has been perfected, that it will 
successfully augment the double bass and 


produce a deep tone without overtones 

This means that it will produce an en- 
tirely new quality of tone. It is so con- 
structed that the tone range starts at A 
below the lowest G on the piano keyboard 
and goes as high as two octaves above 
middle C. It can, however, be constructed 
in any tone range. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN WINS $1,000 

PRIZE 

Announcement has that the 
Elizabeth prize of 
$1,000 has been awarded to Joseph Huttel, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
in Cairo, Egypt. The winning 
composition is for a piano and wind sex 
tet in two parts of three movemencs each 

There were 135 entered in the 
competition, thirty-three nationalities being 
represented, twenty-one works being sub- 
mitted by American composers. 

The Library of Congress Prize of $500, 
offered under the provisions of the Eliza 





been made 
Sprague Coolidge 
a native of now 


residing 


scores 


beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, for a 
composition written for two pianos by an 
American composer, has been withheld. 

Mr. Joseph Huttel’s composition will 
have its first public performance on Octo 
ber 7th in the Coolidge Auditorium in the 
Library of Congress. 

In recognition of her services in ad- 
vancing music education in the United 
States, Frances Elliott Clark, director of 
the educational department of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, has received 
the degree of doctor of music from Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY TO 
COOPERATE WITH ORCHESTRA 
CAMP 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
will cooperate this summer with Columbia 
University, of New York, and the Uni- 
versity School of Music at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in the joint summer school at 
the National High School Orchestra Camp 
at Interlochen, Michigan, which will be 
directed by J. E. Maddy. Not only will a 
number of high school students who make 
their homes in Cincinnati and receive their 
musical instruction at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory swell the number of students at 
the Camp, but the Cincinnati 
tory, under the Directorship of Miss Bertha 
Baur, has appointed A. R, McAlister, well 
known band leader, to direct clases in band 
leading and drum majoring, and William 
Naylor, a former pupil and later member of 
the faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
to direct the courses at the Camp this sum 


Conserva 


mer in the History of Music, Harmony and 
Ear Training. 

Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, who is solo 
viola player and assistant conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra and a 
Artist Faculty of the Cin 


Conservatory will be at the 


Cincinnati 
member of the 
cincinnati 
Camp as instructor of orchestral conducting 


and will probably direct some groups in 
ensemble playing. M. Stolarevsky, also a 
member of the viola section of the Cin 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, will teach 
viola as a part of the Cincinnati group of 
teachers who are giving instruction at the 
Camp this summer Teachers will come 
from all over the United States for Normal 
work in the direction of School bands and 
orchestras A number of other teachers 


from the Cincinnati Conservatory staff will 
be present at the Camp during part of the 


summer as instructors to the student body 


RAVINIA 
GREAT 

Although the 
the Ravinia 


IS SCENE OF 
ACTIVITY 


announcement of 
] 9790 


initial 


Opera season of was 


made only last week, work has been in 
progress for some time and the studios 
present a scene of tremendous activity. The 
task in hand at the present, is the con 


struction of sets to be used for Puccini's 


“La Rondine”’ 
pana Sommersa’™’ 


and Respighi’s ‘‘La Cam 


both of which have been 


announced. 

In “La Rondine’’ Mme. Bori is to be 
heard as Magda, two tenors, Edward 
Johnson and Mario Chamlee are to alter 
nate in the part of Ruggero, the second 


soprano role, that of Lizette, is to be sung 
by Miss Florence Macbeth, Armand 
Tokatyan will be heard in the part which 


and 


adds a second tenor to the cast In [ he 


Sunken Bell,’’ Mme. Elisabeth Rethberg 
and Giovanni Martinelli will sing the roles 
of Rautendelein and Heinrich which they 
originally created and in which they are 
appearing in Rome 

The Women's Glee Club of the Uni 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, announced 
its fourth annual concert for April 17 


under the direction of Geneva Youngs 
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CONDUCTORS ANNOUNCED FOR 
MID-YEAR SEASON ON COAST 


“SKYSCRAPERS” AT LAST HEARD IN SAN FRANCISCO 


ITH the San Francisco Symphony 

season Over, announcements prom- 

ise an interesting mid-year season. 
Not all the conductors for June, July and 
August are engaged, but the certainties in- 
Eugene Goosens, Bernardino Mol 
Bruno Walter Alfred Hertz. 
These and more not yet signed will 
conduct the Hillsborough Woodland 
Theatre open air concerts from June 23rd 
to August 11th The 
will serve the San Francisco Summer Sym 


clude 
inari, and 


cne 


same conductors 
phony, which season includes two concerts 
than that of the San Mateo Phil 
harmonic Society at the Woodland Theatre 
Leschke, director of the 
and a 


more 
series Dr. Hans 
conductor 
heard here 
also be a summer chamber 
the Abas String Quartet. 
[his is planned for an outdoor theatre at 
with special San 
Hotel 
assist 
San 
and 


municipal chorus resident 


decided will be 


will 


not yet upon 
I here 
music season by 
Hillsborough, together 
concerts at the Fairmont 
Newcomb 


Leschetizky 


Francisco 
I thel 


ant to 


concert pianist 


will contribute to 


Francisco's summer music, playing 


teaching 


John 
While 


being 


San 
Alde n 
there 


Francisco has at last heard 


Carpenter's “Skyscrapers 


those who resented its 
Haydn 


auditors 


were 


coupled with and Beethoven, the 


majority of the were satisfied 


They found plenty of humor in ‘Sky 
scrapers’ and laughed aloud on more than 
one occasion 


work of the day was the 
D Major, finely 


Beethoven's 


The Haydn 
‘cello concerto in 
by Michel 
symphony sent the classicists home happy 

With the Beethoven A quartet 
No. 5 Serenata grottesca and 

Danze slovacca’’ by Erwin Schulhoff, and 
Schubert's G major quartet 161, the 
Quartet farewell to 


played 
Penha seventh 
major 


opus 


opus 
Flonzaley played its 
San Francisco 

Nicolai Orloff New York 


program for the Wolfsohn Series subscrib 


played his 


ers. A crystal clear technic and good tone 
did not entirely compensate for a lack of 
but good per 
formances of Scriabine’s ‘Etude in D Flat 
Medtner's Marchen in |} 
some fine work in Brahms 


imagination exceptionally 


minor and 


Variations on a 





Theme by Paganini’’ made the recital 


memorable. 


Albert Spalding was among recent visit- 


ors, Vitali, Brahms, Bach, and Chausson 
(The Ciaconne, sonatas, and ‘‘Poeme,” 
respectively) comprised the first two 
groups Debussy, Boulanger, Brahms 


Joachim, and Sarasate small numbers were 


charmingly done, as were a generous num- 


ber of encores of the same genre. Andre 
Benoist was a model accompanist. 
The final symphony ‘‘pop”’ in Dream 


land Auditorium April 11th _ presented 
Mishel Piastro as soloist in the Glazounoft 
violin Both the program and 
the playing made this the best concert of 


concerto 


[he orchestra numbers 

Egmont Overture,” 
The Steppes of Middle Asia,”’ 
Mignon I chai 
Suite Liszt's 


the popular series. 
included Beethoven's 
Borodin’'s 
Thomas Overture to 
kovsky's ‘Nutcracker 


I he Preludes.’ 


and 


San 


ciVic 


For the first history 


Francisco's Municipal Chorus 


time in its 
the first 
supported choral body in the United States, 
has given a entirely of vocal 


I he 


many 


concert num 
folk 


balancing 
selection of serious numbers, was presented 


bers program, composed of 


songs of nations with a 
Auditorium 
at last the Muni 


cipal Chorus has appeared as an independent 


on April 23rd in the Civic 


It is very satisfactory that 


factor under the baton of its leader 


Dr. Hans Leschke 


own 


Marjory M. Fisher 


WAGNER MUSICIANS 


SEASON 


TO OPEN 


The Symphony Orchestra of the Richard 
Wagner Society of New York, 
under the Paul Henneberg, 
New York Colli- 
Street, in New York 
May 12. Che 
concert Sunday 


musicians 
direction of 
season at the 
177th 
Sunday 


open their 
seum at East 
City, on evening, 


Society is to give a each 
through 

On May 
of 600 
auspices of the 
No. 802 
for the benefit of the unemployed musicians 
and 8:30 P. M 

Che orchestra will be conducted by Pro- 
essor A. Parisi, with Edwin Franko Gold- 
and S. L. Rothapfel as 


thereafter the year. 


26th, an orchestra consisting 
who come through the 
Musicians Union Local 


two special concerts 


musicians 


will present 


at 2:30 


nan guest con- 


CLUB TOURS 
Girls’ Glee 


Kan., has completed a 


GIRLS’ 


Club 
tour 
of 1,500 miles through its and 
Colorado. The Club sang in fourteen 
under the direction of Milton F. 
Rehg, dean of music at Sterling College. 


The 


of Sterling, 


Sterling College 


own state 


towns 
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PHILADELPHIA FAILS THE MODERNISTS 


BEETHOVEN, WAGNER AND RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF GIVEN FIRST CHOICE 
BY BALLOTTING ARISTOCRACY 


HILADELPHIA’S symphonic tastes 

are retrocessive, hopelessly old-fash- 

ioned, your true modernist would say. 
Despite a rather drastic education in the 
modern school under the drastic tutelage 
of Mr. Stokowski, the audiences given a 
chance to express preferences through the 
revival of the ballotted request program, 
went old-fogy, lamentably failing Villa 
Lobos, Szotakowicz, Malipiero, Prokofieff, 
etc. Here was the choice for the final 
concerts, April 26-27: Beethoven, Fifth 
Symphony, Wagner, Meistersinger overture, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Scheherazade suite. Sec- 
ond choices would have made the pro 
gram: Leonore No, 3, Franck Symphony 
and Tristan Prelude and Death. 
And third: Tannhaeuser overture, Brahms 
No. 1, and Tchaikovsky 1812 overture. 
Fourth: Lohengrin Prelude, New World 
Symphony and Tchaikovsky and 
Juliet. 


Love 


Romeo 


The early spring season has been oper 
atically prolific of interest Puccini's 7 
Tabarro given by the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company, the only perform- 
ance here since the premiere by the Metro- 
politan 1919. The somewhat sordid 
waterside tragedy was well sung by Amato, 
Pasquale Ferrara, a vigorous voiced young 
tenor and Renata Flandrina, with Maestro 
del Cupolo doing the honors by the com- 
poser. This organization also gave a re- 
markably dramatic version of Forza del 
Destino, rarely heard in these latitudes, 
with Amato in fine voice and Ferrara meet- 
ing him in the several great duets. Bianca 
Sarova gave a lovely reading of the Pace, 
Pace, mio Dio. Mr. del Cupolo wove a 
colorful web of the score. 

The Civic Opera has been to the fore 
with interesting things done in a worth- 
while way. The Philadelphia premiere of 
“‘Le Chemineau,”’ with Baklanoff, intro- 
duced a neglected work of merit. The 
staging of ‘‘Orfeo’’ in a semi-classic way 
with drapes instead of elaborate visual 
scenery provided one of the loveliest oper 
atic evenings of the year. L’Enfant Pro- 
digue, coupled with it, revealed the De 
bussy of Prix de Rome days. Another 
gracious revival of fine artistic merit was 
Nozze di Figaro, Alfredo Gandolfi, Nelson 
Eddy, Irene Williams and Alma Peterson. 


was 


A 






Their season ended with Samson et Dalila. 
Alexander Smallens achieved new con- 
ductoriel honors in these productions, 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
concluded its season with a splendid ‘‘Rigo- 
letto,’’ with John Charles Thomas, sensa- 
tionally successful, both in voice and act- 
ing, as the Jester, and ‘‘Aida,’’ staged in a 
massive spectacular way. These works 
represented the final operatic appearances 
here of Dr. Artur Rodzinski, assistant con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, who 
next season becomes conductor of the Los 
Angeles symphony. 

The weekly artist recitals of the Curtis 
Institute were greeted by succession of en- 
thusiastically applausive houses. One of the 
notable events of the season was the sing- 
ing of the entire ‘‘Dichterliebe’’ of Schu- 
mann by Horatio Connell, baritone, who 
sang beautifully and realized the poignant 
emotions of the Heine poems. Abram 
Chasins, the young pianist, whose concerto 
on by Mr. Stokowski earlier in 
the season revealed anew his sound musi- 
cianship in a difficult program, and one 
which had an interesting touch in the Alle- 
mande and Gigue of Josef Hofmann’s 
Suite in D minor, written when the now 
director of the Curtis Institute was 14 years 
old. Mr. Chasins played his own 
three Chinese pieces, skilfully contrived and 
rich in communicative atmosphere. Emilio 
de Gogorza gave an exemplification of the 
fine art of bel canto in his recital, includ- 
ing several Spanish compositions which he 
admirably. Several thousands 
heard the fifth of the Museum concerts 
sponsored by the Institute, which included 
the Brahms Sextet in B flat major, the 
Glazounoff Novelettes and von Dohnanyi’s 
second piano quintet, played by groups of 
artist pupils of the Institute. 


was put 


also 


sings so 


EVERAL organizations of standard 
S rank have concluded their seasons in 

recent weeks. The Mendelssohn Club, 
under Bruce Carey, gave an interesting ex- 
hibit of a cappella singing. John Charles 
Thomas was the soloist. The Chamber 
Music Simfonietta, directed by Fabian 
Sevitzky, offered a finely selected program, 
inclusive of Schoenberg’s Verklaerte Nacht, 
Sibelius’ Rakastava, Mozart's Serenata Not- 


turna and the entr’acte music from the 
opera Hrabina, by the Polish composer 
Stanislaw Moniuszko, whose Verbum 


Nobile had its American premiere here last 
fall. The ensemble constantly gains in 
adroitness and finesse. The Bach Passion 
according to Saint John, had its first Phila- 
delphia performance with full chorus and 
orchestra, March 28, at the final concert of 
the Brahms Choir, directed by N. Lindsay 
Norden, The choral forces of more than 
100 were supplemented by forty members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra and by Eliza- 
beth Harrison, Maybelle Marston, Frank 
Oglesby, Nelson Eddy and Lester Paton, as 
soloists. The mighty music made a 
memorable experience and an impressive 
one, as it was given, fittingly in a church, 
the First Presbyterian. Riva Hoffman and 
her dancers were seen in a plastic and 
colorful program of interpretative dances 
at the Playhouse of Plays and Players, with 
Isadore Freed as an unusually cooperative 
accompanist. Three finely devised dances to 
music of Bach and three to Chopin were 
outstandingly gracile and significant. 

Among recitals of the period was an in- 
troduction to the novelty and marvel of 
Andres Segovia in the Penn Athletic Club 
series and a substantial program by George 
and Pearl Boyle, pianists, who played both 
solos and duets. A group of Mr. Boyle's 
compositions gave a personal and pleasing 
touch to the proceedings. 


W. R. MURPHY. 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN PUPILS IN 
CONCERT. 

A group of the artist pupils of Frank 
La Forge gave a concert for the New Cen- 
tury Club of Philadelphia on Saturday, 
April 27th. Harrington van _ Hoesen, 
baritone, opened the program with a miscel- 
laneous group. Frances Alcorn, soprano, 
was next heard in a group which included 
the difficult ‘‘Nile Scene’ from Aida. 
Elizabeth Andres, a contralto of rare gifts, 
sang a group in German. Mary Tippett, 
coloratura soprano, sang “‘Ah! fors e lui” 
from Traviata. Louise Bavé, soprano, con- 
cluded the program with her brilliant voice, 
Mr. La Forge was at the piano for all of 


the singers 
i Kis 
P< 5) 


Mi, 
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Since YEHUDI MENUHIN’S rise to 
fame many young violinists have ap- 


proached this phenomenal boy’s teacher 


LOUIS 
PERSINGER 


with the very evident idea of a sensa- 
tional “career” in mind. Mr. Persinger 
will NOT undertake the development 
and musical guidance of immature 
talent. He WILL prepare violinists 
for public appearances, coach chamber 


music groups, grant auditions, etc. 


Standish Hall, 45 West 8list Street 
New York City 








x CORNELL 


Summer School of 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


For Singers and Teachers 


ROUND LAKE, 
NEW YORK 


(Nine Miles from Saratoga) 


JUNE 24th to AUGUST 3rd 


Pamphlet Circular Containing 
Fall Particulars on Request 


Address Secretary 


607 CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK CITY 














WERNER JOSTEN 





Eric Stahlberg 


Whose 
“Concerto Sacro” 


for String Orchestra and Piano receives very 


favorable press comments, as played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, April 19 and 20 


Philip Fale in Boston Herald 


. The religious expression in “‘Lament” and the final section 
is far from a blend of mysticism and sensuousness. The flame 
of pious devotion is pure, it burns brighter and brighter. There 
is impressive dignity; a reticence in grief at first that finally 
gives way to a more intense outpouring of emotion. . The swell- 
ing of the voices to the final glorification is skillfully managed 
The Concerto met with genuine favor. 

Mr. Josten’s JUNGLE may be performed here next season 
Whether this jungle is Kipling’ s or Tomlinson’s or another’s is 
immaterial so long as it is definitely Mr. Josten’s. 


H T. Parker in Bost Evening Transcript 
. Mr. Koussevitzky played only the last two divisions By 
their quality the first two deserved to be heard. As they stand 


these last two movements are timely and persuasive example of 
ancient form and procedure in modern day refertilized 
A work of individual skill and imagination. 


As played by the Juilliard Foundation 
Orchestra, March 27 


Chas. D. Isaacson in the N. Y. Morning Telegraph: 


A lovely episode was the performance of the Werner Josten work; 
acquaintance with it won only amazed and high admiration for 
the gifted composer. The chances are nine to one that next 
seascn Werner Josten’s Concerto Sacro will be given a place in 
the subscription series af several orchestras. 


Olin Downes in N. Y. Times: 


Mr. Josten has shown himself before this a composer of uncom 
mon gifts. His harmonic style is his own. He has melodic 


invention, taste, and sincere and communicative feeling. . . This 
is anything but program music. It is rather musical symbolism, 
which reaches to highly dramatic expression... music of a 


singular sensibility, fineness of substance, sincerity of spirit. 
Here is a composer who has the individuality and courage to go 
his own way, and follow his own ideas without regard for the 
musical fashion or current tricks of style; one, morever, with 
a true and rare sense of beauty. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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ORCHESTRAL MASTER WORKS 
I. TCHAIKOVSKY 


SYMPHONY NO. 6 (“PATHETIC”) F. 


a generation has been a history of pro- 


foundly moved audiences and unfailing 
enthusiasm—that at its first performance 
the Pathétique made little impression. 


Even Modeste says that it ‘‘fell rather flat.”’ 
Nor were the critics uncomfortably moved. 
The reviewer for the Novoe Vremya ob- 
served that the Symphony contained ‘‘much 
that was clever and resourceful as regards 
orchestral color, besides grace and delicacy 
(in the middle movements), but so 
far as inspiration is concerned, it stands far 
Tchaikovsky's symphonies.” 
gentleman on the St. Petersburg 
found ‘‘the leading subjects’’ 
nor significant.’ The Syn 
Gounod's 
Only one 
Vtedo- 


spoke unqualified praise of the work. 


two 
below other 
The 
Viedomostt 
‘neither 
Otechestva 
Romeo et Juliette and of Grieg. 


new 
was reminded of 


lonely soul, he of the Buirysevya 


mostt 
* * * 


“HE Symphony did not then bear the 
title How it 
came to be so named is thus related by 

Modeste 


he morning after the concert I found my 
brother sitting it the breakfast table with the 
scor f the before hit He had 
F send the Jurgenson (his pub 
lisher) that very day, but ould not decide upor 
a title He cid not care to 


Pathetic, nor any other. 


Symphony 
core to 
lesignate it merely 
vy a number. and he had abandoned his original 
intention of entitling it A Programme Symphor 

“What would Pr 
said, “if I will not give the prog: 
su ] ] 

tit] 
room 
Pathet 
room and 


” 4 
yvamipre Symphony mein, ul 
imme ¢ I 
rested lra Symphony as 


rg £ ippropriat 
‘ that did not 


an 
please him I left the 
vhiie he was. still undecided. Suddenly 
occurred to me, and I went back to the 
suggested it I remember, as though 
it were yesterday, how he exclaimed: “Bravo, 
Modi, splendid! Pathett \nd then and there 
he added to the score, in my presence, the title 
that will always remain. 


Modeste 
that this 
theory of Hugo Riemann 
matic analysis of Symphony saw the solu 
tion of the title in ‘“‘the striking 
between the fundamental 
[the sombre and heavy-footed 


casually 
demolishes the 


thereafter observes 


simple account 


who in his the 


resem 
blance idea of 
the work 
opening phrase for the bassoon which, in 
the introduction, foreshadows the chief 
theme of the Allegro] and the chief sub 
Beethoven's Sonata Pathetique’’— 
remarks Modeste Tchaikovsky 
never dreamed.’ But the restless Peter Ilich 
‘changed his mind’’ (as Modeste remarks) 
about the title of his Symphony; for, 
after having despatched the score to Mos- 


ject of 


of which, 


cow with the title Pathétique, he sent the 
following letter to Jurgenson, his pub- 
lisher, on October 30th 

Be so kind as to put on the title 
page what stands below 


TO VLADIMIR LVOVICH 
DAVIDOFI 
(No. 6) 
COMPOSED BY P I 


“IT hope it is not too late 


* « * 


The following morning (November 2d), 


he slept late, after a restless night, and 
when he awoke he complained of indis- 
position, He went out about noon to call 
on Napravnik, but returned in half an 
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hour. He ate no lunch, but he drank a 
glass of unboiled water, much to Modeste’s 
disquietude, for the thought of cholera was 
an ever-present one. Peter was not con- 
cerned, and made light of the matter. His 
malaise increased, but he declined to send 
for his doctor. Towards evening Modeste 
became so anxious that he summoned the 
doctor on his own responsibility. Tchai- 
kovsky had meanwhile grown very weak, 
and complained of a terrible oppression on 


his chest. More than once he said, “‘I be- 
lieve this is death.’’ There was a con- 
sultation of doctors and Tchaikovsky's 
disease was diagnosed as cholera. He suf- 


fered horribly all through the night, but 
“his courage 
brother) , 


(relates his 
‘‘and in the intervals between the 


was wonderful” 


paxoxysms of pain he made little jokes 
with those around him and _ constantly 
begged his nurses to take some rest.’’ On 


to the 
you can do no good 


the third day of his illness he said 
doctors, “‘I eave me; 


I shall 


his mind, 


never recover He wandered in 
name of his friend and 


Nadeshda von Meck 


so inexplicably 


and the 


benefactress, who had 


turned against him, was 


constantly and feverishly on his lips, ‘‘in 
reproachful 


Modeste; st Se 


an indignant or tone says 


broken phrases of 
his last delirium these words alone were in 
telligible to those around him 

A priest Tchaikovsky 


and the sacrament was not 


was sent for, but 
was unconscious 
administered; but the priest prayed, though 
his voice did not seem to reach the ear of 
o'clock on the morn 

1893 
eyes. An in 
clear 


the sick man. At 3 
ing of Monday, November 6 Peter 
llich 
describable expression of 
lit up his Passing over the others 
standing in the room, his glance rested on 


suddenly opened his 
recognition 


face 


the three nearest him There was a cer 
tain light for a moment in his eyes, which 
was soon extinguished, at the same time 


with his breath.”’ 
+ + * 


S Vernon Blackburn remarked, ‘‘it is 

in Tchaikovsky's music that you must 

find him; and there is probably no 
more tragic musical life than that of Tchai- 
kovsky. His scores teem with vitality 
yet he always strayed, in the end, to that 
darkness, that gloom and that despair 
which found its last utterance in his Sixth 
Symphony.” 

What [chaikovsky's 
mind when he composed this ‘‘Programme 
Symphony’ According to Tchaikovsky's 
intimate friend, Nicholas Kashkin, “‘if the 
composer had the public 


precisely, was in 


disclosed it to 
would not have 
kind of from one 
presentiment of his own ap 
Kashkin it 
interpret the 
third 
sorrow of the 


the world regarded the 


symphony as a legacy 
filled 


proaching end.”’ To 


with a 


seems 


more reasonable to over 
energy of the 


abysmal 


whelming 
and the 


movement 
Finale in 
the broader light of a national or historical 
significance, rather than to narrow them to 
the expression of an individual experience 
If the last 
predictive 


movement is 


intended to be 
it is surely of things vaster and 








issues more fatal than are contained in a 
mere personal apprehension of death. It 
speaks rather of a lamentation large et souf- 
france inconnue, and seems to set the seal 
of finality on all human hopes. Even if 
we eliminate the purely subjective interest, 
this autumnal inspiration of Tchaikovsky, 
in which we hear ‘the ground whirl of the 
perished leaves of hope,’ still remains the 
most stirring of his works.” 
But Mr. Blackburn, who 
Tchaikovsky with peculiar understanding 
tenderness, saw in this symphony 
poignant than any 
“‘historical’’ utterance. ‘‘It 
‘that in this sym 
own self 


wrote of 


and 
something far 
“‘national”’ or 


more 


seems to us,” he wrote, 
phony Tchaikovsky realized his 
with a completeness and with all too sad a 
feeling that must ever remain unique in the 
This wonderful 
and extraordinary work is a thing that still 
brings unbidden tears to the eye, that still 
seems to 


art of the world 


in the ripeness of its moments 


read a lesson of sadness and of tolerance 


which is rare indeed in the pages of musical 
art, that still and fills up 
all one’s lifelong grief for things that are 


shakes the heart 


dead 


ERHAPS the day 
when we shall all be willing to agree 
that 
among the most touching disclosures in the 


may come again 


this too-familiar symphony is 


art of our period—a thing of deep and ter 
rible sincerity, of an eloquence that at times 
is overwhelming, that is filled, in its richest 
moments, with a searching and 
table beauty. 


unforget 
If ever music drew its breath 
in pain, it is in certain 
that 
seem to 


accessions of 
this work contains, 


Tchaikovsky 


pas- 


sionate grieving 


when we hear say- 


ing 


“Absent thee from felicity awhile’ 


or when, as in other pages of desperate 


gayety, it is as if he hoped to sustain him- 


self and us by that intolerable, that heart 
breaking cry of his 
“Death cannot spoil the Spring!” 


Tchaikovsky dreaded with passionate 
protest what Sir Thomas Browne called 
the iniquity of oblivion."’ He feared the 
thought of death with a shuddering and 
increasing terror; and into his 
sonal and_ characteristic utterance, the 
Pathetic Symphony (though not only 
there), he emptied all the dark troubles of 
his heart—all that he knew of anguished 
apprehension and foreboding, of grief that 
is unassuageable, of and 
Tchaikovsky divulged the 
meaning of this singularly affecting music 
but its purport is unmistakable 
infinite 
the crushing finality of death 
has not here calm 
of Krishna [hou hast grieved for those 
who need no grief” 
upon the 

past; his lamentation is for the 
precious things of the world that he sees 
slipping irreclaimably from his grasp. This 
saturated 


most per 


consternation 
despair never 
Its burden 
human life and 


Tchaikovsky 


is the sadness of 


incurred the reproach 
for his grief is cen 


tered tragic frustrations of his 


own 


music is with the precise emo- 
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tion which moved Edgar Allan Poe when 
he wrote his Dream Within a Dream: 


I stand amid the 
Of a surf-tormented shore, 

And I hold within my hand 

Grains of the golden sand; 

How few! Yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep, while I 
O God! Can 
Them with a tighter clasp? 
O God! Can I not 
One the pitiless 
Is all that we 
But 


roar 


weep! 


I not grasp 


save 
from wave? 
see or seem 


a dream within a dream? 


* * * 


Tchaikovsky, like the ancient poets of 
China, believed that ‘‘to feel, and in order 
to feel, to express, all that is poignant and 
sensitive in man, is in itself a sufficient 
end’; and much of that poignancy, that 
sensibility, he imprisoned in music that is 
indeed in itself a sufficient end; music that 
is full of the sense of human evanescence 
‘the pathos of life and death, the long 
embrace, the hand stretched out in vain, 
the moment that glides forever away into 
the shadow of the haunted past.”’ 





> 





It is a strange and impressive experience 
to listen to the thrice-familiar Pathetique 
as it unfolds its sable lengths and to 
realize (as some have long realized) that 
this Symphony, which few musicians will 
nowadays allow themselves to praise, is, 
after all, a towering and lonely master- 
piece. Where, indeed, is there anything at 
all like it? 

Tchaikovsky has given us here a score 
that is excelling and unique because of the 
poignancy with which it utters that un- 
quietable dread within the human heart. 
Listening to it, you hear him cry, with the 


poet Beddoes, 
“Let me make 
A staircase of the frightened 
breasts of men.” 


In its moments of shuddering despair, 
in the mighty lamentation of the Finale, 
Tchaikovsky perceives “‘the opening of the 
nettled lips of graves.’ This work is 
heavy with mortal anguish; and at the 
end, as the gusts die down in the darken- 
ing street, and the lights fade, and the long 


night falls, you know, beyond doubt or 
contradiction, that you have listened to 
one of the supreme confessions in all 
music. 





— I 





GATTI CASAZZA ANNOUNCES FOUR 
AMERICANS FOR OPERA 


NEXT SEASON AT METROPOLITAN TO BE LONGER 


EFORE sailing for Italy, Giulio Gatti- 
B Casazza, General Manager of ‘The 
Metropolitan Opera Company made 

his annual pronouncement. Audiences for 
the 1928-29 seasons having topped all pre 
vious records, he has been encouraged to 
open a further season commencing October 
28th. During this the following novelties 
and revivals will be produced: 

Sadko, libretto and music by Nicholas 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, in Italian. 

Luisa Miller, libretto by Salvatore Cam 
marano, music by Giuseppe Verdi in 
Italian 


Don Giovanni, libretto by Lorenzo Da 


Ponte, music by Wolfgang Amadeus Mo 
zart, in Italian. 

Louise, libretto and music by Gustave 
Charpentier, in French. 

La Fanciulla Del West, libretto by 
Guelfo Civinini and Carlo Zangarini, 


(from the drama ‘‘The Girl of the Golden 
West" by David Belasco), by Gia 
como Puccini, in Italian 


music 


L’Elisir D'Amore, libretto by Felice 
Romani, music by Gaetano Donizetti, in 
Italian 

Fidelio, libretto by J Sonnleithner, 


music by Ludwig Van Beethoven, in Ger 
man 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza further announced the 
engagement of the following new artists: 
Mr. Josef Rosenstock, conductor from 
the Wiesbaden Opera; Miss Santa Biondo, 
(American); Miss Elizabeth 


soprano 
Ohms, soprano, from the Munich Opera; 
Miss Eleanor La Mance, mezzo-soprano, 
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(American) who has sung in_ several 
Italy; Miss Gladys Swarthout, 
mezzo-soprano (American) ; formerly with 


the Chicago Opera; Mr. Edward Ransome, 


theatres in 


tenor (American) who has sung in several 
theatres in Italy; Mr. Antonin Trantoul, 
tenor, of the Paris Opera and who has 
also sung in other important theatres in 
Europe and South America; Mr. Alfredo 
Gandelfi, baritone; Mr. Tancredi Pasero 
basso, who has sung in leading opera 
houses in Europe and South America; Mr. 
Ernst Lert, stage director, who is well 


known in Europe and at present with the 


Scala of Milan; Mr. Erich Riede, assistant 
conductor 

Mme. Florence Easton, for reasons of 
health, has asked for one year’s rest. 


Mr. Feodor Chaliapin will probably not 
be seen again before the season after next. 


MASTER INSTITUTE ARTISTS 
GIVING PROGRAM 


Faculty members and students of the 
Master Institute of United Arts, New 
York, will be heard in a program of en- 


semble and solo music in the Pythian Tem- 
ple on April 27. Features are to be Bach's 
Piano Concerto in D minor, with the 
student orchestra taking part, and a string 
Mozart Performers will be 
formerly a piano pupil of the 
Sina Lichtmann; Percy 
Such, Alva Rosa Ethel Prince 
Thompson, teachers, and the following 
members of the chamber music class: Macy 
Gordon, Hinde Barnett, Irving Sussman 
and Stuart Moore. 


quartet by 
Levy, 
Institute's director 


Leo 


Vietor and 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, 


Director Summer Session 


Summer Session 


June 24 to July 


All Departments of the 
School Open With 
Members of the Regular 
Faculty in Charge 


Special Courses for Teachers | 
of Public School Music 


Affording Complete Preparation to Meet 
Requirements Made by Public School 


Courses of Study. 


Courses: Normal Methods by 


Charles H. Miller 


Instrumental Music by Sherman 
Clute and Karl Van Hoesen 
by Mrs. 


Appreciation of Music 


Agnes Fryberger 


Piano Class Teaching by 


Ella F. Mason 


Voice Class Teaching 


Frederick H. Haywood 


Courses for Teachers of 


Piano Include: 


Class in Repertory 

by Max Landow 
Methods 
y George MacNabb 


Class in 


I 


Courses for Motion Picture 
Theatre Organists by Robert 
Berentsen and Harold O. 


Smith 


For Catalogue and Informatien 


Address 


Arthur M. See, Secretary 
Eastman School of Music 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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AN UNUSUAL DEBUT! 
FRANCES HUNTER 





FRANCES 


HUNTER 


SOPRANO 


Chicago Herald and Examiner— 


Albert Goldberg, April 15, 1929: 

‘A debut recital which did not at all sound 
like one was that of Frances Hunter at the 
Goodman theater. For this young and comely 
woman is that rara avis (let us face it), an 
American singer fully grounded in the essen- 
tials of her profession, with something indi- 
vidual to offer. Surely no one in the large 
and cultured audience faced by Miss Hunter 
could have complained of an instant’s boredom 
Her program was unhackneyed, and it fitted 
her abilities (or she fittted them to it) like 
the proverbial glove. She was alert, wise and 
patrician in all that was heard, and the 
enthusiasm she aroused was no less than her 
merits deserved.”’ 


Chicago Evening American— 


Herman Devries, April 15, 1929: 
‘This is, I believe, Miss Hunter's first re- 
cital tm official form. It need not be her last 
She is a charming young singer. The voice is 
very lovely, fresh, unspoiled and is used with 
refinement of taste and style. She has evi- 
dently been well taught and has learned how 


to adapt her training to her individuality. 
Her success was certified not only by applause 
and recalls, but by the shop full of blooms 


which almost concealed the piano.”’ 


Chicago Evening Journal— 


Eugene Stinson, April 15, 1929: 

“Her voice is produced with wisdom, and 
retains unspoiled its innate opulence of color 
and substantialness of timbre. In this respect, 
Miss Hunter is one of the best possible ex- 
amples of the type of young A:nerican singer 
who promises something valuable to the future 
of ths American recital stage.”’ 


Chicago Daily News— 
Maurice Rosenfeld, April 15,1929: 
“‘Miss Hunter disclosed a lyric soprano voice 
of pleasant quality and ample range and a 
personality of certain charm."’ 


Chicago Evening Post— 
Karlton Hackett, April 15, 1929: 
“A soprano voice of pleasing quality, a good 
range and volume. Sang with musical feeling.’’ 


Chicago Daily Tribune— 
Edward Moore, April 15, 1929: 


“Her program was interesting not only be 
cause she sang it well but because she had 
searched for new and interesting numbers. A 
song by Gabriel Grovelz, ‘‘Guitares et Man- 
dolines’’ which followed, showed that she could 
do equally well with a work of large di- 
mensions.’ 


MARY PECK THOMSON 


Studio: 620 Fine Arts Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
has been the sole teacher of 
Frances Hunter, for the past 
six years. 
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(Continued from page 46) 


MARY CORNELIA MALONE was to 
have fulfilled bookings in Clarkesdale and 
Greenwood, Miss., and Memphis, Tenn., 
on May 6, 7 and 8. Her accompanist is 
F. Arthur Henkel, conductor of the Nash- 
ville Symphony Orchestra and a faculty 
member of the Nashville Conservatory of 
Music. 

* * * 

MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE gave a 
reception in honor of Carola Goya follow- 
ing a performance of the latter in Carne- 
gie Hall on April 3. 

-_ 

HARRINGTON VAN HOESEN, Amer- 
ican baritone, gave a recital in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, on April 2, accompanied by 
his teacher, Frank La Forge. The program 
included a song by Mr. La korge, ‘Into 
the Light.” 

2 

MANFRED MALKIN was to have 
given a piano recital in New York’s Town 
Hall on April 29, playing music by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and Schumann. 

x * * 

MYRA HESS will spend the Summer 
in her native England, returning to the 
United States next January for a piano 
recital tour extending to the Pacific Coast. 

+ * + 

PHRADIE WELLS, soprano, is booked 
for her third consecutive tour through the 
West in July and August. 

* * * 

HUBERT RAIDICH, bass, was 
chosen to play the rdle of the hero when 
the Neighborhood Playhouse presented a 
stage version of Strauss’ “‘Elia Helden- 
leben’’ with the Cleveland Orchestra in the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, on 
April 26, 27 and 28. 

. = & 

MAX JACOBS will hold a Summer 
master violin class for ten weeks at his 
home in Hampton, N. J., continuing to 
give lessons twice a week in his New York 
studio. 

: 2. 


MYRNA SHARLOW, soprano, has been 
engaged by the Cincinnati Zoo Opera for 
June, July and August to sing leading 


parts in ‘‘Aida,”’ ‘‘Andrea Chanier,”’ 
‘“Tanohauser” and ‘‘Otello.’’ 
* * * 


RENE MAISON of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company will open his European 
engagements in June at the Paris Opera, 
where he will sing the leading tenor roles 
in ‘‘Faust,”’ ‘““The Damnation of Faust”’ 
and ‘‘Lohengrin’’. Mr. Maison plans an 
extensive concert tour in the United States 


next season. 
* * * 


LEW WHITE, chief organist of the 
Roxy Theatre, dedicated the organ in St. 
James Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Kingston, N. Y., assisted by Adelaide De 


Loca, contralto. 
* * * 


EDWIN AND JEWEL BETHANY 
HUGHES are announced by Haensel and 


Jones for two-piano recitals next season. 
Other new attractions under this manage- 
ment include Anne Roselle, soprano; Helen 
Stanley, soprano; Carmela Ponselle, so- 
prano; Robert Goldsand, pianist; Katharine 
Goodson, pianist; Serge Prokofieff, pianist, 
Sylvia Lent, violinist; Henry Clancy, 
tenor; Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, 
and Hope Hampton, soprano. 
: = 2 


FLORA WOODMAN, English soprano, 
is announced by Annie Friedberg for an 
American tour next season. 

* * &* 


VIRGINIA COLOMBATI, vocal teacher, 
will spend a three months’ vacation in 
Italy, accompanied by her pupil, Sara 
Davidson, for whom she is arranging an 
Italian debut in opera. Another of Mme. 
Colombati’s pupils, William Quin, was 
recently awarded a bronze medal in the 
Victor Herbert memorial contest sponsored 
by the National Opera Club of America. 

_ 


ALBERT STOESSEL, of the depart- 
ment of music at New York University, 
and his sister, Edna Stoessel, appeared in a 
violin and piano recital sponsored by the 
department of music of Washington 
Square College of New York University 
on April 8. 

* + ” 

MARIA OLSZEWSKA will sing this 
summer at Covent Garden in London, and 
at the Munich Festival. She will return 
to the United States early in the autumn 
to fulfill concert engagements prior to re- 
joining the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

* * . 


CHARLES HACKETT will sing in 
guest performances at the Paris Opera and 
at Aix le Bains. He plans to sail on Sep- 
tember 1 for the United States to busy 
himself with concerts until the beginning 
of Chicago Opera rehearsals. 

SS 

WILLEM DURIEUX and the Green- 
wich Symphony Orchestra have been en- 
gaged by the Women’s Club of that city 
to give three children’s concerts next year. 
The last concert of this season was an- 
nounced to take place on April 24, with 
Marion Carley as piano soloist. 

_ = 2 

THE HART HOUSE QUARTET of 
Toronto completed its fifth season with a 
program given at the Canadian Legation 
in Washington for guests of Hon. Vincent 
Massey, Canadian Ambassador, and Mrs. 
Massey. At the request of Sir Esme 
Howard, British Ambassador, the players 
included Cesar Franck’s Quartet in their 
program, the remaining works being by 
British composers. 

* € »s 

NINA KOSHETZ, soprano, and Gabriel 
Leonoff, tenor, were to have been soloists 
at the Spring Song Festival in Carnegie 
Hall on April 30 in celebration of the 
thirteenth anniversary of the People’s 
Chorus of New York under the leadership 
of L. Camilieri. 
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ARTHUR BAECHT, American violin- 
ist, gave a pupils’ recital in the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York, on March 
10, assisted by Albert Baecht, pianist and 
accompanist. The participants were heard 
to advantage in music by Bach-Wilhelmj, 
Beethoven-Kreisler, Sarasate, Rode and 
other composers. 

a ae oe 

HAROLD BAUER was to have been 
heard in a piano recital in Albany on 
April 29. On May 1 he was to give a 
program at Miss Porter’s School in Farm- 
ington, Conn. The date of his sailing for 
Europe is May 15. 

« * * 

SERGE PROKOFIEFF is to be featured 
by orchestras in the course of his stay in 
America in December, January and Febru- 
ary. He is booked for seven performances 
with the Boston Symphony and for two 
concerts with the Cleveland Orchestra. 

s & 6 


BART WIRTZ, solo ‘cellist of the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra, has _ been 
booked by Albert Stoessel to appear in a 
similar capacity with the Chautauqua 
Orchestra this summer. Mr. Wirtz, who 
plays with the Peabody String Quartet and 
teaches ‘cello at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, will also be a member of the 
Chautauqua String Quartet. 

* * «* 

GUY MAIER is spending a holiday 
with his family in Munich. He will re- 
turn to America in June to hold a course 
for piano teachers at the Gunn School of 
Music in Chicago. 

* * * 

HERBERT GOULD, operatic and con- 
cert baritone, is an addition to the list 
of artists managed by Haensel & Jones. 

* * * 


DIMITRI TIOMKIN, pianist and com- 
poser who specializes in modern music, 
has signed a contract with the Bogue- 
Laberge Concert Management for a tour 
of the United States and Canada, begin- 
ning in October. 

* * * 

CARL FLESCH is booked for concerts 
in fifteen Italian cities. These engage- 
ments, which include appearances with the 
new Venetian orchestra conducted by 
Rhene-Baton, will fill his time until the 
beginning of May. Thereafter Mr. Flesch, 
who has been teaching violin playing at 
the Berlin Hochschule, will retire to his 
home in Baden-Baden for a holiday pre- 
liminary to conducting a course there from 
July 7 to August 10. He will return to 
Berlin in October. 

. *& @ 

LENORA SPARKES, soprano, was to 
have given her first New York concert of 
the season in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Plaza on May 3, sharing the pro- 
gtam with Charles Anthony, pianist. 

* * * 


KATHARINE GOODSON, | English 
pianist, will be heard in America next 


year from January to April. 
* * * 


ESTHER LUNDY NEWCOMB, s0- 
prano, sang before the Park Ridge Improve- 
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ment Association on March 19, sharing the 
program with Dorothy Bell, harpist, and 
Patsy O'Neill, danseuse. She was also 
heard in a Colonial program at the Park 
Ridge Masonic Hall on March 25, and in 
a Founders’ Day program at Shelbyville, 
Ky. On April 30 Mrs. Newcomb will be 
heard at the Masonic Temple of La Grange, 
Ill., assisted by Rose Marrison and Kurt 
Wanieck, pianists. 
. & 

STURKOW RYDER, pianist, has filled 
more than 224 engagements this season, 
touring the continent twice and making 
two trips to the Gulf of Mexico. 

* 2 -« 

ELSA ALSEN is re-engaged for an ap- 
pearance in the Hollywood Bowl, where 
she is to sing on August 2 in excerpts 
from “Die Walkure.”’ 

* * x 

MADAME CAHIER’S performance of 
Mahler's ‘‘Lied von der Erde’’ under Kous- 
sevitzky proved such a success with the 
Boston public, and there have been so many 
requests for a repetition that Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky has decided to give this work 
with Mme. Cahier in Boston, as well as 
with the series of Boston Symphony con- 
certs in New York next winter. 





LENER STRING QUARTET WILL 
TOUR HERE 

The Lener String Quartet of Budapest; 
Jeno Lener, first violin, Joseph Smilovits, 
second violin, Sandor Roth, viola, and 
Imre Hartman, ‘cello; will make its first 
American tour next season. It will arrive 
in October, to play at the Washington 
Library of Congress on the 30th, after 
which it will give a series of five concerts 
at Carnegie Hall in November and Decem- 
ber before visiting a limited number of 
cities. 

This Quartet is one of the most famous 
ensembles of today. Each member is a 
product of the Budapest Academy, re- 
nowned for its instrumental traditions. Jeno 
Lener, Joseph Smilovits, and Sandor Roth 
are all Hubay pupils and Imre Hartman was 
trained by Popper. 

Each player is under thirty-five years. 
Lener was the child prodigy of Hubay’s 
“‘master class."" At the age of eleven he 
was a first violin in the Budapest Phil- 
harmonic later joining the Budapest 
Grand Opera Orchestra. While a Budapest 
Academy student, Smilovits won the Rem- 
enyi Prize. Roth was a member of the 
faculty of the Academy. Hartman won 
the Popper Prize of 200 gold crowns per 
annum for five years. All are well known 
as solo artists. 

In 1919 the four young men were mem- 
bers of the Grand Opera Orchestra in Buda- 
pest. At the outbreak of revolution and 
communism in his native city Lener retired 
with his three friends to a remote Hun- 
garian village where they devoted their 
energies to chamber music. 

After two years the quartet made its 
first appearance in Vienna. Their success 
was such that they were personally invited 
to Paris by Maurice Ravel for a series of 
concerts. Since then they have played all 
over Europe. 








BRUCE 


SIMONDS 


“ought to be heard 
by every person. .” 


New York Times: 

.... His playing revealed the delicate 
beauty, firmly delineated with a fine 
vitality, for which he has won the favor 
of audiences in former seasons, 


New York Telegraph: 

“The best way to write a review of 
Bruce Simonds is to summarize it by de- 
claring unequivocally that he is one of 
the few of the vounger set who ought to 
be heard by every person. 


New York American: 

. . The critic encountered a warmly 
comforting hour in the piano-playing of 
Bruce Simonds. 


New York Telegram: 

“Some day, perhaps the populace will 
wake up and discover that this artist has 
quietly and legitimately taken up his posi- 
tion in the first line of pianists. 


New York Herald-Tribune: 


...+. Mr. Simonds played with skill, 
color and well employed vigor. 


New York Times: 


_. » A musician of exceptionally sensi 
tive and imaginate mood. 

P . A pianist who has something to 
give of his own which is valuable and 
personal, 


Boston Post: 

. . « » Mr. Simonds played as he has be 
fore, with a fluent technique, with mu- 
sicianly insight and with an exceeding 
sensitiveness. An audience musically 
representative received him with en- 
thusiasm. 


Boston Globe: 


-.»+ Mr. Simonds played admirably, 
with fine feeling and impeccable tech- 
nique... . An excellent pianist. 


Boston Herald: 


... + Mr. Simonds drew, held and de 
lighted a large audience yesterday. 


Boston Transcript: 


. ++ Mr. Simonds played brilliantly, 
magnificently. . . . Interpreted with con 
sistency and a wealth of musical feeling. 


Exclusive Management 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Bldg., New York 


Steinway Piano 
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SIXTY-THREE THOUSAND—PLUS— 
HEAR CLEVELAND OPERA 


SIXTH SEASON OF METROPOLITAN COMPANY 


IXTY-THREE thousand, two hun- 

dred and seventy-seven persons who 
paid $177,303 for their seats, heard the 
nine operas presented by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company during its sixth annual 
engagement in Cleveland, which was con- 
cluded May 4th. 

There was a slight falling off in attend- 
ance this year, as compared with 1928. 
This shrinkage is ascribed to the policy 
of including in the repertoire certain operas 
that are not calculated to draw crowds, but 
that are given in deference to well-defined 
demands. The bill included: Norma, 
L’Amore Dei Tre Re, Cavalleria Rusticana. 
La Gioconda, Manon, Aida, Lohngrin, La 
Rondine, and Lucia di Lammermoor, in 
the order given, with a double bill the 
second night, and matinee performances of 
Aida and of La Rondine. 

There is keen general interest in these 
annual opera festivals in Cleveland, an in- 
terest that extends from season holders of 
$7 seats, to the single nighter who gets 
in for one dollar. The largest attendance 
and the greatest popular demonstration of 
delight was at the final performance, with 
Marion Talley in ‘‘Lucia,’’ advertised as 
that singer's last appearance in opera or in 
concert. 

Here it seems pertinent to record the 
comment on Miss Talley’s Cleveland en 
gagement, by Arthur Shepherd, music critic 
of The Cleveland Press: ‘I derive no 
pleasure from a high tone, produced with 
a semi-closed mouth and gripped jaws, 
artificial and white bril- 
liancy, sounding more like a whistle than 
like the human voice.”’ Mr. 


resulting in an 


Shepherd 


went on to say ‘‘with the adaptation of her 
voice, her methods, and her sensibilities to 
deeper purposes, Marion Talley might yet 
be known as an artist. In this _ per- 
formance Miss Talley ends the first lap of 
a lamentable business—lamentable for the 
outraged artists of The Metropolitan, 
lamentable for the great gullible public, 
and lamentable most of all for the young 
lady with the beautiful voice and no dis- 
cernment.”’ 

It is to be regretted that Ponselle was 
never herself, either in “‘Norma’’ or in 
“Gioconda,’’ although the latter 
ceptably done. 

The incredibly 
Lucrezia Bori, 


was ac- 


beautiful singing of 
heard in “L’Amore Dei 
Tre Re,’ in ‘“‘Manon,”’ and in “‘La Ron- 
dine’ appeased music lovers for their suf- 
fering under mischances of the week. At 
the performance of ‘‘Rondine,’’ Miss Bori 
and Gigli, with uniformly good support 
from the other in the cast, and 
from the conductor, actually put over a 
triumph of artistry that registered one 
hundred percent with the audience. 


singers 


There were probably more children 
present at the matinee performance of 
‘‘Aida’’ than ever before at any opera. 


Cleveland is out to educate her children. 
ERNESTINE ALDERSON. 


The Penn-Lincoln Hotel in Wikins- 
burg, Pa., was recently the scene of a con- 
cert given by Alma Shoemaker and Allen 
C. Smith, singers, with Paul 1. 
as their 


Bossart 
iccompanist. 








N. Y. COLLEGE of MUSIC 


FIFTIETH SEASON 
114-116 East 85th Street, New York 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
re HANS LETZ, Violin and Chamber Music; 
KARL JORN, Vocal, formerly Met. Opera Co.; and 40 other eminent instructors. 
Students for individual instruction may enter any time during the season. 


Send for Catalogue. 








VERA CURTI 


OPERA, ORATORIO, “OPERA TALKS” 
1 East 124th St., New York City 


PRIMA DONNA 
SOPRANO 











JUNE 24 


Public School Music. 


2827 EUCLID AVENUE 





Ohe Clebeland Jnstitute of ()usic 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL AUGUST 2 


Private lessons and individual work in all departments. 
Master classes in Piano - 


Daily Opera and Repertory classes. 


Write for catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates. 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


Violin - Voice - Cello. 
Summer Normal Course. 
Regular Faculty in attendance. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MARK 
BALDWIN TO DIRECT ASSO- 
CIATED GLEE CLUBS 


ANDREWS AND RALPH 


Mark Andrews, the well known com- 
poser of male chorus numbers, and Ralph 
L. Baldwin, composer and conductor of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York 
City and the Choral Club of Hartford 
have been elected by ballot of all the par- 
ticipating glee clubs to direct the great con- 
cert of 4,000 men at Madison Square Gar- 
den on May 24. 

Channing LaFebvre, conductor of the 
University Glee Club and the Down Town 
Glee Club of New York City was elected 
as the alternate conductor in case of the 
inability of either Mr, Andrews or Mr. 
Baldwin to serve. 

The election climaxes a movement to 
place the direction of the country’s great 
choral concerts in the hands of conductors 
of glee clubs in the Association. ‘The last 
concert in New York City held in 1926 at 
the 71st Regiment Armory was directed by 
Walter Damrosch of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The great concert at the 
Sesquicentennial in Philadelphia was lead 
by Dr. Daniel Protheroe of Chicago. 

Among the seventy-five glee clubs now 
rehearsing for the gala concert on May 24th 
and for the Association May 
25th are five from 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton and Montreal. One club is traveling 
all the way from Denver, Colo., and three 
from Michigan. 


contest on 
Clubs 
Peterborough, 


Canadian 


GIANNINI 


Dusolina 


TO TOUR AUSTRALIA 
Giannini has just completed 
one of the extensive seasons in het 
career. Beginning last Sept. 12 and end 
ing April 17, she covered a territory from 
Milan to Milwaukee, from Breslau to Kan 
sas City. Her European tour included ten 
opera performances in Hamburg, three in 
Budapest, several in the Rhineland and 
numerous recital throughout Germany, in- 
cluding an appearance 
Berlin Philharmonic celebrating the hun 
dredth anniversary of Schubert's death 
She also spent two weeks in Milan, record 
ing ‘Aida’ with the Convent Garden cast. 

She will New York 
on May 22, sailing from Vancouver May 
29 on the Aorangi for Australia She 
will make her debut in Sydney Town 
Hall on June 29 and thereafter her Aus 
tralasian schedule calls for a series of con- 
certs in Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Bris- 
bane, with possible appearances in other 
towns, as well as Tasmania, while in New 
Zealand she will give several concerts each 
in Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and 
Dunedin. 

The will 
around Christmas time. 


most 


as soloist with the 


accordingly leave 


soprano return to America 


One-third of the 300 young musicians 
expected at the National High School Or- 
chestra and Band Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich., this coming summer, have already 
been selected, announc:s J. E. Maddy, 
musical director of the Camp. Eighteen 
states are represented in this group, which 
is about equally divided between girls and 
boys 


Musical America 


























METROPOLITAN 
MUSICAL BUREAYV 
33W.42nd¢., New York City 














THE NORFLEET TRIO CAMP 


FOR GIRLS 
at PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
July 3rd to August 28th, 1929 


Directors: The Norfleet Trio 
Helen Norfleet, Piano Catharine Norfleet, Violin 
Leeper Norfleet, ’Cello 
Board of Advisors: 


The Flonzaley Quartet Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly 
Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci Miss Julia WiBiams 

Mr. Rudolf Ganz Mrs. Maggie W. Barry 
Prof. Peter Dykema Mr. C. M. Tremaine 


Ensemble playing, Dalcroze eurythmics, voice, dancing, dramatics, and ether 
arts. Riding, swimming, canoeing, tennis, archery, golf, hand-crafts. 


For booklet, address 


Secretary, THE NORFLEET TRIO 
542 West 112 Street New York City 





















FLSHUCO- TRIO 


of New York 
Founded by Willem Willeke 


1929-1930 


KARL KRAEUTER, Violin 
WILLEM WILLEKE, Violoncello 
AURELIO GIORNI, Piano 
MANAGEMENT: EMMA JEANNETTE BRAZIER 
10@ West 80th Street, New York City 
STEINWAY PIANO BRUNSWICK RECORDS 











CONGRESS IS ASKED TO MAKE 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER LEGAL 


A bill has been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative J. Charles Linthicum of 
Maryland, having for its purpose the making of “The 
Star Spangled Banner’’ the official national anthem of 
the United States. The bill states that, while the 
song is universally recognized as the American anthem, 
it has never had the official sanction or approval as 
such by Congress. The Linthicum bill was referred 
to the House Committee on the Judiciary. It is 
understood that an identical measure is to be intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

A. T. M. 
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Franklyn Carnahan 


Summer 
Master Class 


June 15th - Aug. Ist 




































Classes in Technique 
and Repertoire 


Private lessons may 
be engaged. 


Regular Faculty Members will Teach 
Voice, Violin, Cello and Dramatic Art 


Information upon application to: 


CARNAHAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and EXPRESSION 


15333 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MARGUERITE MELVILLE 


LISZNIEWSKA 


Summer Master Classes 
June 10 to July 12 
Seattle, Washington; Portland, Oregon 


For full particulars, address 
WARREN B. CROSS, KALAMA, WASH. 


In Europe Season 1929-30 
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Gio 


David Dannesg 
Music School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


A catalogue will be sent on request. 


157 East 74th Street New York 
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EVERETT 
MARSHALL 


American Baritone 


Metropolitan 
Opera Company 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York 








vy TREVISAN 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
Vocal Studios 

R 12 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Il. 

I Phone 4106 Wabash 


OAH 








ZAVEL 


ZILBERTS 


School of Bel Canto Teaching 
Studies: — 1013, Carnegie Hall, 
ew 


Residence: Room (013, 35 Hamillten Piase, 
New York—Edgeromb 3791 








4 SKALSKI 


D CONDUCTOR - PIANIST 


MASTER PEDAGOGUE 
R LECTURE-RECITALIST 
OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 


E 200 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








STAGEFRIGHT 


Nervousness and apprehension can be 
cured. 


Short course of instruction. 


MARY LOUISE GOODHUE 


125 Charles Street 
Liberty 0982 








WILLIAM 


THORNER 


at the solicitation of many Singers 
and Students will spend the season is 


LOS ANGELES 


620 S. Gramercy Pl. FiTzroy 6134 














ALBERT STOESSEL 
CONDUCTOR 


New York University, New York 











-HEMPEL 


Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 























EMMA CANNAM 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 


825 Orchestra Bidg. Chieage 








FRANCESCO DADDI 


Specialist in Voice Placing — Rudimentary Training 
for Beginners — Coaching for Opera and Recitals 


720 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Il. Harrison 5755 
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TRIBUTES TO A GREAT TEACHER 
MORE CONCERNING EUSEBIUS HOOD OF NASHUA, N.H. 


_—" the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I send you a word of commenda- 
tion for your editorial about Zeb Hood 
which appeared in our local paper today, 
copied from MUSICAL AMERICA. Madi- 
son is a long distance from Nashua, New 
Hampshire, and this message sent me back 
eastward hundreds of miles. I was a 
student of Zeb Hood's from earliest child- 
hood until the time I left Nashua, eleven 
years ago. No one can exaggerate what he 
did for the city in the cultural development 
of its children. Could anyone sit in his 
chorus and be unaffected by his interpreta- 
tion of the music we sang? 

Because Zeb Hood was a musician and 
a teacher, throughout the country there are 
individuals with an appreciation of music 
they could never have had otherwise. 

EVA SHABER PERLMAN, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
ei « 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I express my appreciation as one 
of Zeb Hood's former pupils for your 
editorial in the March twenty-fifth num- 
ber? It was a generous tribute as well as 
just, and it relieved for me a little of the 
heartache I have felt for the injustice done 
him in these last years. Mr. Hood died 
a bitter and deeply unhappy man, reduced 
to poverty and forgotten by every influ- 
ential friend. If I could have your editorial, 
with its postscript, displayed on a bulletin 
board in Nashua square, I would feel that 
Zeb Hood got a little of his own back. 





XK 





For four years, while I was attending 
the High School, I lived next door to the 
Hood's, I sang in the High School chorus, 
and also in Mr. Hood’s Oratorio Society. 
To me, and to many others in that school, 
Zeb Hood meant magic. He had, to a 
astonishing degree, the power of imparting 
his own love for music to the boys and 
girls he taught. For that week of May 
Festival every year, we lived in another 
world, so beautiful and thrilling that even 
our appetites were affected! I know that 
I didn’t stop for meals those days; and 
that alone was a miracle. Why stop for 
food when down at the City Hall Wer- 
renrath and Mr. Hood would be swapping 
jokes, and Olive Kline or Paul Althouse 
might speak to me if I hurried around and 
stared long enough? For four days a year 
Nashua was a place of romance; and God 
knows only Zeb Hood could accomplish 
that. 


Since 1919, when we moved from 
Nashua, I’ve never seen Mr. Hood, but 1 
have heard of his dismissal, his illness and 
death. For hundreds of boys and girls 
like me, with no talent for music, he 
brought a permanent enrichment of life, 
through a glimpse into its beauty. For 
those of his pupils who were musically 
talented, his influence meant far more. I 
know that I speak for many when I thank 
you for honoring Zeb Hood’s name among 
musicians, where alone he would wish to 
be remembered. 

HESTER A. REIDER 
Williamsport, Pa 








PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ANNOUNCES 
TWO CHILDREN’S SERIES 


HE Philharmonic-Symphony Society 

of New York announces, through Mrs. 
Charles E. Mitchell, Chairman of the 
Young People’s Concerts Committee for 
the season 1929-30, two series of Chil- 
dren’s Concerts, each series comprising five 
Saturday morning concerts and together 
presenting ten distinctly different programs, 
In addition, there will also be a series of 
Junior Concerts consisting of five Satur- 
day mornings at Carnegie Hall, to take the 
place of the famous series of Young 
People’s Concerts which Mr. Damrosch 
conducted for thirty years. This latter 
series is a logical sequence to the Children’s 
Concerts, having more mature programs 
than the Children’s series, as they are 
planned to take care of such young people 
as have attained musical experience through 
having previously attended the Children’s 
Concerts conducted by Ernest Schelling and 
Walter Damrosch. They will be marked, 
as are the more elementary concerts, by 


special features and the unique type of 
presentation for which Mr. Schelling is 
noted. Before the close of the Children’s 
Concerts six years ago, the children were 
asked to vote as to what compositions 
they liked best and wanted to have played 
at the final concert. The majority of 
votes were for the “Blue Danube Waltz’”’ 
by Strauss, ‘In the Hall of the Mountain 
King’’ by Grieg, and the “Overture to 
William Tell’’ by Rossini. This year the 
children were asked to vote again as to 
what they wanted played at the final con- 
cert. Over two thousand votes were put 
in a ballot box in the corridor of Car- 
negie Hall, and the majority were for the 
“Eroica Symphony” of Beethoven, ‘““L’ Apres 
Midi d’une Faune’’ by Debussy, and 
“‘Rosamonde”’ (ballet music) by Schubert. 

All of the features which have dis- 
tinguished Mr. Schelling’s Children’s Con- 
certs in the past six years of their existence 
will be continued next year. 


Musical America 











HIGH HATS AT A MUJIK 
WEDDING 


(Continued from page 30) 





to the recitative of Marie Milliette, the sing- 
ing of Jeanne Palmer Soudeikine, Charles 
Kullman, and a chamber orchestra selected 
from the Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York. Edith Burnett and 
Samuel Eliot, Jr., were the acting mimes. 
The Narrator and singers stood in a pul- 
pit-like structure at the extreme left of 
the stage and chanted the dialogue of the 
combatting mutes—Tancred and Clorinda, 
who kept up their battle till the end. 

The synopsis of the action is that at 
the end of the First Crusade, Tancred, a 
Christian knight, sees and falls in love with 
Clorinda, a pagan maiden. Disguised as a 
man, she has just set fire to an enemy 
tower. As the scene opens, she is returning 
to Jerusalem but Tancred, following on 
horseback, not guessing her identity, pur- 
sues and holds her outside the city. They 
open battle warily, praying first for 
strength, while the Narrator of the tale 
begs for guidance. Clorinda breaks Tan- 
cred’s guard and he wrestles with her. 
Then they pick up swords again and fight 
till she is wounded and they must rest. 
When dawn comes Clorinda refuses to give 
her name, and they resume battle. She re- 
ceives a mortal blow and dying, begs for 
Christian baptism. Undoing her helmet 
to give her water he recognizes his be- 
loved, but conquering his grief, he baptizes 
her and she dies, 

The story is from the famous poem of 
Tasso, treated as a heroic cantata-panto- 
mime in the style of the mediaeval bal- 
lades. It has a remarkable orchestral ac- 
companiment, reminiscent of the plays of 
Goldoni and Carlo Gozzi, in the manner 
of the feudal comedians. 


The historic work was splendidly per- 
formed in keeping with the tempo of the 
time. The decorations were rather inade- 
quate and gave the impression more of a 
provincial school production than what is 
expected on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Edith Burnett, as Clorinda, 
Samuel Eliot as Tancred, with Mme. Sou- 
deikine and Mr. Kullman as singers, per- 
formed their roles well and the curious 
audience that filled the opera to its ut- 
most capacity applauded heartily. It was 
altogether a successful performance 


CHURCH HOUSE IS OPENED 
AS SOCIAL CLUB 


Believing that many music and art stu- 
dents from all over the country who are 
studying in the heart of New York have 
no central meeting place other than hotels, 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church has 
opened its new Church House, 7 West 
Fifty-fifth Street, as a mid-town club from 
four to six every afternoon. 





Tea is served by church members, and 
guests are invited to meet their friends 
and to make use of recreational facilities. 
This plan is sponsored by the Rev. Ed- 
ward W. Hale, assistant pastor. 
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Studies: Steinway Hall— 709, aad 
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Excl. Mgt. Annie Friedberg Cellist Fisk Bldg., New York 
HILDA BURKE &trino 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
Concert Management: ARTHUR JUDSON, 1601 Steinway Hall, New York 
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520 STEINWAY HALL, New York 


New York City: 
Monday te Thursday. 
inciusive. 


Rochester, N. Y.: 
Eastman School ef Masic. 
Friday and Saturday. 














MME. CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 


DE VERE SAPiO 


exe. VOCAL STUDIOS 
les RIVERSIDE BR. NEW —_ 
Telephone: Endicott 








HARRIET FOSTER 


CONTRALTO VOICE BUILDER AND COACH 
Studio: 251 W. 7ist Street, New York. Phone, Trafalgar 6756 











Vocal Coach te MARTINELLI, and 
Teacher of DELLA SAMOILOFF of 
Chicage Civie Opera. 


Phone: Circle 5161 


EMILIO R aS x A S$ 


Studio: 703 STEINWAY HALL, N. Y. 








MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC PAINTING SCULPTURE ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS BALLET DRAMA LECTURES 


313 WEST (05TH STREET Phone: Academy 3860 NEW YORK CITY 














MAESTRO ARTURO VIT A 


603-804 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C—VOICE CULTURE & OPERA COACH—Tel. Circle 1350 








SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 








LAWRENCE ConsSERVATORY OF Music 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 











Carl J. Waterman, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 
Direction: 
Maud Winthrop Gibbon 
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EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
of the Juilliard 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ssc son: 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director—120 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 














von OF SINGING 
ART SCIENCE 
ag Fe - Studies: 


15 E. 38th St., New York 
Caledonia 0497 


MAUDE 
DOUGLAS 


TWEEDY 














Mme. CLAY-KUZDO 


Voice Specialist 


Is again located in New York, having recently spent five years in France and Italy 
teaching and coaching with leading masters. Summer clsses for Students, Normal 
Course for Teachers. Diction for the Speaking Voice. 

Auditions without charge 
Telephone: Riverside 0141 
















TUDIOS: 21 Ww. “95th STREET, NEW YORK 


| PRO ARIE QUARTET 


Univ tew remaining dates for tour beginning February Ist, 
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COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


Summer Music Study For . ; 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 


Six Weeks Beginning June 17, 1929 Degrees, Diploma, Certificate 
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TEACHER GIGLI’S 


Circulars Mailed on Request 
Vocal Studio: 24 West 59tb 
St., New York City 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


An Artistic Triumph 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 




















VIOLINIST 
Studio: 
1157 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Summer Course: June 15 to Sept. 15 at Cummington, Mass. 

















GEORGE CASTELLE 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Teacher of Hilda Burke, Soprano ef the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
1911 EUTAW PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


















WHAT WE DID TOMUSIC 


(Continued from page 32) 


immensely. In after years whenever Sara- 
sate related this humorous anecdote of 
how Emil Gottschalk took up the violin 
he never failed to refer affectionately to 
him as a “‘sale cochon”’ (little gentleman). 
Gottschalk, sang second alto in 
our quartet. 


of course, 


It is difficult for me to speak of Mrs. 
Paganini in dispassionate terms. She was 
one of the kindest old darlings I ever met, 
and one of the most gifted composers that 
her sex, whatever it was, has brought forth. 
During her first eighty years Mrs. Paganini, 
or Gorgonzola Ravioli she was then, 
was employed in leaning over the tables 
of Toby’s Steak Bar on Lexington Avenue. 
During the daytime she was the sunshine of 
businessmen’s lives. At night, glass in 
hand, she slaved at the composition that 
was later to be known as ‘‘Crossing the 


Bar.”’ 


Doubtless it was the inspiration en- 
gendered by her vocational duties that led 
Mrs. Paganini to write what perhaps 
her greatest masterpiece, the Gastronomic 
Symphony. Immediately after the premiére 
of this work, which Mrs. Paganini herself 
conducted on a specially reinforced podium, 
she was deported. Besides furnishing our 
ensemble with the most extraordinary bass 
voice I have ever heard, Mrs. Paganini was 
a constant help in mending delinquent un- 
derwear, and in lending (or borrowing), 
that gentle touch of care that only a woman 
can give. She came in pretty handy at one 
of our concerts in Glanck, when she con- 
sented to take the place of a piano 
which somebody had surreptitiously 
moved. 


as 


is 


leg 
re 


on those 
that all 

They 
days made 
youth 
contact with wine 
and song. Looking back at them 
through the mists of a busy life I can thank 
God that they 


Sometimes when I look back 
of loving aspiration I feel 
has not been in vain—not quite all 


days 
were days of glorious endeavor 
sweet the 


occasional 


by enthusiasm of and 


gilded by 


women 


are over. 


WAGNER AND 
COMMONSENSE 


(Continued from page 18) 
longer—let Tristan and Isolde resume their 
colloquy—and this attention quickly 


wanders back to the two protagonists. Yet 
such is what almost invariably happens in 


our opera houses. The longer Brangaene’s 


wait, the harder she will presently be 
compelled to pose, to grimace and to ges- 
ture in order to recapture what a little 
earlier was wholly hers. Often the act of 
substitution passes entirely unnoticed ex- 
cept by those who keep an_ intentional 
watch 

Do I expect local Brangaenes to give 
heed to these humble suggestions? I do 
not 
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THE PRESS ENTERS MUSIC ARENA 


ANALYSES AND CRITICISES SAN FRANCISCO’S 
SITUATION 


ISCUSSING the orchestral situation 
R in San Francisco, recently, Alex 
ander Fried had this to say in the 
Chronicle: 
Thomas Boyle, city auditor, who is in 


city's 


charge of accounts for the annual muni- 
cipal popular symphony concerts, has is- 
sued to the press figures descriptive of the 
business of. the concerts thus far this sea- 
reminder of what 
lovers owe to the 
unusual interest in them of the Board of 
Supervisors. 


son. These come as 


San Francisco music 


Thus far this season 26,140 persons 
have attended four municipal concerts. The 
complete attendance for the five programs 
7,151. At the concert 
when Reinald Werrenrath 
and the Pacific Saengerbund were featured 


last season was 3 
of February 


guests, an audience of 7903 persons paid 
$4,928.50 to the present. Elsa Alsen’s 
appearance with the San Francisco Sym 
phony Orchestra was next popular, being 
67 3] 


attended by persons paying $3349. 


When Frieda Hempel sang, the audience 
totaled in numbers 6109, in box office re- 
ceipts, $2911. At the first concert, when 
Liebling was 
having paid for ad 


George soloist, 5397 per 
sons were present, 
mission $2552. Micha Elman, an excep- 
tional favorite, should, in the last concert, 
draw receipts closer to disbursements than 


they are now. Considering the interests 
of the city these events serve, the threat 
ened deficit is negligible. 

Last season was financially the best of 
the five thus far, according to Mr. Boyle's 
accounting It is plainly remarkable that 
last season's list of soloists was superior 
to that of this year and probably to the 
lists of previous years Messrs. Brailow 
sky, Enesco, Gigli, Menuhin and Bauer 
in 1927-1928 costing the city most in 
fees, repaid it in returns The deficit that 
year was less than $100 

The Auditorium Committee did nobly 
in assuming charge of the premiere of Er- 
nest Bloch’s ‘“‘America."’ This was heard 
by an audience of 8989 persons, with re 
ceipts at $5,842.50. These figures top last 
season's record for the municipal concert 
in which Yehudi Menuhin was soloist, 
when 8802 persons were present. Heavv 
rehearsal expenses were no doubt a factor 
in raising disbursements for the Bloch 
concert to $6,968.60. 

This season subscription sales in ad 
vance were $11,480, as against $13,836 in 
the previous year. The decline may mean 
decreased interest because of the obvious 
appeal in the en- 
gaged soloists, or it may mean for some 


ly decreased lack of 


reason decreased public resources for ex 
penditure on music. Related to the latter 
possibility is the fact that at all concerts 
this year the cheaper seats upstairs have 
been bought up as never before, while the 
main floor has had less patronage It is 
possible, also, the public has become aware 
of advantage to hearing in the balcony 

We take pride in San Francisco's vitality 
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as a music because we sometimes 
have such big audiences for symphony con- 
certs as Mr. Boyle tabulates. The pride 
would be even better based if the size of 
audiences above a reasonable number, be- 
tween, let us say, 2,000 and 3,000, were 
not considered important in 
with the hearing orchestra 
music under proper acoustic conditions 


center 


comparison 
necessity of 


Perhaps it is too much to ask the city 
to invite deficit by sponsoring concerts in 
a real music auditorium. Such losses as 
might be entailed by this more highly 
artistic policy could perhaps be made un 
important by spreading the 
the concerts over the radio 


influence of 


That is part of the method in English 
broadcasting. Thus, for example, a deficit 
of $15,000 might strike civic authorities 
as being excessive in view of a total at 
tendance of only 15,000 at the five ideally- 
domiciled concerts we are imagining But 
if the programs were broadcast, the deficit 
would be greatly decreased per capita be 
cause the city would be putting the music 
at the disposal of thousands, perhaps mil 
lions, of listeners 


NEW YORK 
TOTAI 


Brooklyn 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


MUSICAI EVENTS 
OVER 1,500 FOR YEAR 


with twelve visits by the 
thirteen Or 
chestral concerts and other concerts and re 
citals, must have had over 100 musical per 
formances during the last season, and there 
were occasional musical events in other 
boroughs, so that the grand city-wide total 
of concerts and operas offered the public in 
1928-'29 is between 1,500 and 1,600 


[he fluctuation in song, piano and 


violin recitals, choral and chamber music 


concerts for the last seven seasons is as fol 


lows: 
Cham 

Song Piano Violin ber Choral! 
1922-'23 162 112 63 38 26 
1923-'24 182 128 112 45 39 
1924-'25 19] 154 78 44 26 
1925-'26 245 163 96 38 25 
1926-'27 252 191 84 37 49* 
1927-'28 231 15] Ji 42 67" 
1928-'29 223 150 75 47 71* 


The number of singers, pianists (except 


those appearing exclusively as accom- 


panists), and violinists appearing in these 


seasons 1s as follows 


Singers Pianists Violinists 
1922-'23 182 10] 60 
1923-'24 274 142 99 
1924-'25 252 164 97 
1925-'26 334 186 106 
1926-'27 433 206 127 
1927-'28 420 196 102 
1928-'29 377 207 11] 
*These totals include primarily choral concerts 
offered by the orchestras and the Friends 


Music, rot included in former counts 
these the choral totals of the last threes 
would be 40, 48 and 59 


Omitting 


seasons 
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DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
818 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 
Mondays in Philadelphia Tel. Circle 6321 








Mme. PILAR-MORIN 
SINGING—DRAMA—OPERA 
mis¢e-en-scene in 
Italian, English and French 
Studio of the Theatre 
320 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 


Tel. Schuyler 4348 








ISABEL 


MoLTER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Recital Management ARTHUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall, New York City 








50th St. aed 7th Ave. 


Under Personal 
Direction of 


S&S Lt. ROTHAFEL 
(Rexy) 


People of discriminating 
taste enjoy Roxy’s with the 
best in motion pictures, 
with sound and divertisse- 
ments. Roxy Symphony 
Orchestra of 110—Entranc- 
ing Ballet —32 Roxyettes. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
The oldest and most noted Conserva- 
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SPANISH COMPOSER IS FETED IN HAVANA 


CONDUCTS HIS WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA 


NE of Spain’s modern composers has 

been the honored guest of the ‘‘In- 

stitucion Hispano-Cubana de Cul- 
tura’’ in Havana, Cuba recently. I refer 
to the well known composer of the ‘‘Sin- 
fonia Sevillana’’ (Sevillian Symphony) : 
Joaquin Turina. 

This is his first visit to America, cor- 
dially invited by the Hispano-Cubana, and 
it has kept him pretty busy in Havana 
ever since his arrival as he has not only had 
to attend receptions and dinners, luncheons 
and teas, but, most important of all, he 
has had to offer seven lectures on music, il- 
lustrated at the piano by himself, three 
recitals and also act as conductor of his own 
symphonic works with the Havana Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

Joaquin Turina, born in Sevilla, not 
fifty years ago, is one of the most repre- 
sentative musicians of Spain. ‘‘Sinfonia 
Sevillana’’ is a symphonic poem which 
could be described briefly and with truth 
as ‘‘the real soul of the Andalusian city.”’ 
His ‘Fantastic Dances’’ are full of rhythm 
and colour as is his latest work ‘‘Ritmos,”’ 
(Rhythms) a Choreographic Fantasy, given 
its premiere not long ago in Barcelona by 
the Casals Orchestra. 

Ultramodernism is not favoured by this 
Andalusian composer. He expressed his 
opinion about polytonality as follows:— 


‘“‘Polytonality in music, is a failure al- 


ready. It has been badly used and some 
of its devoted followers lack sincerity. 
Polytonality is just a recourse as many 


others, but, it must be applied with com- 
mon sense as did Manuel de Falla in his 
‘El Retablo de Maese Pedro,’ when he 
describes the march of the army of Don 
Gaiferos. Polytonality capriciously em- 
ployed, is vulgar and of little price. We 
should not forget the utterances of Casella 
and of Stravinsky.”’ 


The concerts in which Turina has ap 
peared while in Havana have been three. 
The first was devoted to chamber music 
and was given cn March 17 at the Prin- 
cipal de la Comedia Theatre. In this con- 
cert was played a Quintet for piano and 
strings interpreted by the composer and 
the Quartet of Havana. The Quartet, 
formed by Amadeo Roldan, Rafael Cabrera, 
Jose Senielnekow y Alberto Roldan, gave 
a fine reading of ‘“‘La Oracion del Torreo”’ 
and Turina himself finished the concert, 
playing his picturesque suite ‘‘Mallorca.”’ 
On Sunday the 24th, and at the National 
Theatre, Turina appeared in the role of 
composer-conductor. Three of his sym- 
phonic works were on the program: ‘‘Sin- 
fonia Sevillana,”’ ‘‘Ritmos’’ and ‘‘Orgia,”’ 
third of his Fantastic Dances. 

“‘Ritmos’” was given its premiere in 
Cuba, and was conducted by the composer 
in its second performance anywhere. 


It was a gala concert and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra played well. The pro- 
gram opened with Glinka’s ‘‘Kamariskaia”’ 
conducted by Pedro Sanjuan who also 
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JOAQUIN TURINA, SPANISH COM. 

POSER, WHO IS VISITING AMERICA 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


conducted his own symphonic poem ‘‘Cas- 
tilla,”’ at the request of his former teacher 
Turina. applauded 
heartily. 


Sanjuan was also 


The third and last concert was given at 
the Marti Theatre on April 3rd, with 
Turina playing two numbers of his piano 
suite ‘‘Verbena Madrilena’’ and accompany- 
ing Amadeo Roldan, violinist, his ‘‘Poema 
de una Sanluquena’’ and Lola de la Torre 
in his exquisite and characteristic ‘‘Canto 
a Sevilla.’’ Lola de la Torre sang most 


beautifully the difficult music written in 
a high ‘“‘tessitura’’ for the soprano. The 
typical ‘“‘saetas,’"’ sung in Sevilla during 


Holy Week, were mastered by the young 
soprano with great understanding. 
Turina besides being a talented composer 
is also an admirable pianist. 
NINA BENITEZ. 


POMONA ESTABLISHES 
ORCHESTRA 


The citrus belt of Southern California, 
centering in Pomona, is to have a full- 
fledged orchestra for a series of summer 
concerts, organized and conducted by 
Helen Sanford. The ensemble is to be 
known as the Pomona Community Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and will give its con- 
certs in the Greek Theatre, Ganesha Park. 
The orchestra will be recruited from On- 
tario, Upland, Pomona, San Bernardino 
and other points. re ix G. 





DUMESNIL TO HOLD CLASSES 
IN KANSAS CITY 


Dumesnil, noted French pianist and 
teacher, will conduct a six weeks master 
class at the Kansas City-Horner Conserva- 
tory, beginning June 10th. For a number 
of years Mr. Dumesnil’s studio has been 
the mecca of students from the United 
States so it is particularly gratifying to the 
conservatory management to have ocon- 
tracted for Mr. Dumesnil’s first class im 
this country. 

In 1927, the pianist toured the United 
States and used Chopin’s piano. He is 
essentially a pianist of modern tendencies 
having frequently been chosen by Debussy 
and Ravel to give premiere performamnoes 
of their compositions. 

Classes will be provided with study of 
classical down through ultra-modern pianc 
music. He holds fast to the 
yet has great enthusiasm for the modern 
school. In analysis and interpretation of 
the latter. he is among the foremost of the 
great pianists of today. 

The term 
classes of one and one-half hours each and 
one private lesson weekly—a 
eighteen classes and six private lessons. Two 


old dlassics 


six weeks consists of threz 


total of 


free scholarships will be awarded, contests 
conducted at the Horner-Conserva 


tory, June 8th. 


being 


LEDERMAN 


BLANCHE 


GOOSENS CONDUCTS ST. LOUIS 
SYMPHONY 
On the program of the 17th pair c 


St. Louis Symphony concerts, Eugene 


Goosens, the last guest conductor of th 
season, provided more “‘first-time’’ numbers 
in Holst’s “‘Dance of the Onled-Nails 


from Oriental Suite in E minor and “Beni 
Mora.”’ 


as soloist 


appeared 


George Enesco, violinist 
in his own composition, ““Roa- 
manian Rhapsodie No. 2.” 

In the final program, on April 5th an 
6th, Mr. 
orchestral offerings of the year. Opening 
with the Brahms’ Tragic Overture, Op. 8 
continuing with his own arrangement 
the Bach Suite in G major and the Bee- 
thoven Symphony No. 4 he completed his 
program with the latest of Resphigi— 
‘Roman Festivals."” With the 
concerts came the announcement of 
year’s ‘“‘Golden Jubilee’’—the 
fiftieth season. Already the list of soloists 
shows that big things are to be expected 
Senor E. Fernandez Arbos with 
concerts will open the season, Mr. Goosens 
closing it with four. 

At a recent concert of the Civic Orches 
tra, Max Steindal, conducting 
his pupil, Samuel Mayes III, 10 
‘cellist, who played the Bach Bourée and 


is) 


Goosens made one of the finest 


closing 
next 
orchestra's 


srven 


introduced 


year oc 


Bruch’s ‘“‘Kol Nidrei” with orchestra and 
Popper’s “Gavotte,” accompanied by kus 
mother. Samuel revealed a genuine talent 


The orchestral offerings were varied and 


quite acceptably played 
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SALZBURG ACADEMY WILL 
OPEN IN JULY 


The Salzburg Orchestral Academy, a 


summer school for orchestral playing, con- 
ducting and composing, will open on July 
1 and continue for two months. Sessions 
are to be held in the Mozarteum, under 
the auspices of the International Mozart 
Foundation, in German and English. 


The directors are Dr. Paul Graener, 


member of the Berlin Academy of Arts, 
and Dr. B. Baumgartner, director of the 
Mozarteum Conservatory. The board of 


Richard Schmitz, 


Bruno Walter, general musical director, 
and Frank Schalk, director of the Opera, 
Vienna. 
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STOKOWSKI HESITATES—AND AUDIENCE 
IS LOST 
AND THE ORCHESTRA IS “PATHETIQUE” INDEED 


By Linton Martin 


(From the Philadelphia Inquirer) 


SERIOUS defect in the machinery 

and measures for making audiences 

behave was disclosed by the ignor- 
ant and unwittingly early departure of 
many hearer when Lecpold Stokowski 
presented the ‘‘Pathetique’’ Symphony in 
Philadelphia one recent Friday afternoon. 
The unfortunate exodus precipitated by ap- 
plause after the third movement, when 
some enthusiasts concluded the show must 
be over, and so started to hurry hence 
then and there. giving the Adagio Lamen- 
toso a sad and sour significance for Stokow- 
ski, emphasized the fact that the Orchestra 


traffic 


symphonic subscribers. 


management can control one-way 
only among the 
Let the hapless hearer be so much as a 
thirty-second note late, and he must, per 
force. cool his heels and harrow his heart 
in the corridor for perhaps an hour or 
more while an entire symphony or a whole 
series of short numbers is played. He is 
damned and doomed to be shut out of 
the tonal Paradise for the entire first half 
of the concert, his eager ears anguished by 
echoes of tantalizing tone. But the ano 
malous irony of the situation is that, once 
he is in, the management is apparently 
powerless to prevent his egregious exit at 
the most inopportunely tuneful time. 


“~ OO urgent an emergency clearly calls 
for radical relief meaures. In the in- 
terests of entertainment and order some 
means must be found to compel the or 
chestra 


audiences to get their money's 


worth. Perhaps a huge electric gong might 
be suspended above Stokowski's head, and 
then, when the really-and-truly last note 
of the programme has been played, the 
conductor might press a button which 
assuring 
everybody that the concert was actually 
over, and no foolin’. 


would ring the gong, thereby 
If some restless in- 
dividuals still displayed a disposition not 
to wait for the gong, they might be prom- 
ised ice cream and cakes as a reward for 
waiting. And then, if such amiable induce 
ments failed to persuade hard palates, a 
special Art Enforcement Unit No. | might 
be formed, to strap the recalcitrant firmly 
in their chairs until the end of the after- 
noon or evening, thus making sure that 
thev would have a good time, and their 
symphonic souls be saved, in spite of them 
selves 

Of course, Mr. Stokowski and his men 
had an inestimable advantage over the audi 
Pathetique™’ 
which some may consider unfair 


ence in that performance 
They 
were not fooled into thinking the sym 
phony was over, despite the burst of ap 
plause after the third movement, because 
they had been rehearsing it all week, and 
consequently they knew there was a fourth 
movement as well. The musicians had their 
scores right before them, too, so_ even 
though Mr. Stokowski had no score to 


guide him, he was able to take his cue 
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from the men, and perhaps, under cover 
of the applause; they whispered to him that 
they still had some notes left in their in- 
truments before they were willing to call 
it a day. But no scores were given to the 
members of the audience, consequently they 
could not even keep as well posted as the 
congregation in a church armed with hymn 


books in every pew. 


6 gage audiences, of course, are utter- 
ly apart. To arrive late and lumber- 
ingly seems to be the earnest ambition of 
a certain proportion of opera enthusiasts. 
One witty musician of the city remarked 
recently that, no matter ‘what opera he 
attends, he always hears just one overture 

-‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys (and 
Girls) Are Marching.’’ And if the chronic 
late arrivals in opera audiences arrive after 
the overture, most of them 
mangle an aria by tramping over toes, and 


manage to 


removing wraps, a pretty pastime which 
seems to be particularly popular with those 
whose seats are farthest in from the aisle. 

These are generally the sweet and simple 
souls who discuss costumes and _ scenery 
during the music, rattle their programmes, 
and keep time with their feet during the 
performance. But they make up for that 
by applauding, in season and out of season, 
ostentatiously to advertise that they are 
true music lovers anyway. If the standards 
of the symphony hall hearers could be ap 
plied to opera audiences, many persons 
would be astonished and delighted to dis- 
cover how much music they had missed. 
Of course, tardy customers at an opera 
offering could hardly be expected to stand 
outside in the corridor during the entire 
opening act come to think of 
it, why not, if the belated symphonic sub- 


although 


scribers must remain shut out until the 
intermission? But if an overture is im- 
portant enough as music to be given silence 
and respect from an_ orchestra audience, 
surely the same piece of music presented 
in the opera is entitled to the same kind 
of consideration. 


SCHMITZ RETURNS HOME 

Returning on the Ile de France from a 
short tour of Europe, E. Robert Schmitz 
is preparing to open his summer master 
class in piano playing earlier than usual. 
Because of spring engagements in America 
and in order that he might begin his ses 
sions on June 24, Mr. Schmitz curtailed 
his series of concerts in France, Holland 
and Italy His summer class, to be held in 
conjunction with the Rindquest School of 
Music in Denver will 
August 3 


continue’ _ until 


The combined choirs of the New Jer- 
sey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
will give a concert in the Town Hall, 
New York, on May 3. J. Earle Newton 
will conduct. 
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